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FOUR IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Churches and Castles of [ledizeval France. 


By Watrer Cranston Larnep. With 24 full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

* A delightful volume. Apart from the interest of the illustrations and the charm of the descriptions, 
apart from the pleasure and profit of the historic events crystallized about these monuments, there is another 

| reason for the being of this book, one which Mr. Larned has very much at heart. He shows how interesting 

| and how meaning is the patriotic piety with which the French people preserve their beautiful medieval build- | 

| ings. Mr. Larned’s style is ea and graceful: he gives much well chosen and well combined information.” 

| — New York Evangelist. 

“A beautiful volume. It is the record of the impressions of the great monuments of France made upon 
a traveler of rare and cultivated taste. The fidelity with which Mr. Larned has sought out the historical 
associations of these monuments deserves special mention. So well is this part of the work done that the 
book is well worth reading for its history alone.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 

“ A very graphic account of many of the buildings “He conveys to his readers a large amount of in- 

| which have been declared to be Monuments His- | formation. The volume is thoroughly readable and 

| toriques. It makes a very handsome volume. It is | the text is lighted up with many apt historical anec- 

| richly illustrated with excellent photo-prints of famous | dotes. There are twenty-four very beautiful illustra- | 

| buildings.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. tiops.— Boston Beacon. 

















A NEW NOVEL BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


The Adventures of Captain Horn. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, $1.50. 
“The sustained power of this romance from the pen of a writer hitherto regarded chiefly as a humorist is 
, remarkable. Mr. Stockton has certainly succeeded in his endeavor to write a serious novel of incident. He 
has not sunk his individuality in spinning this exciting yarn. There are many suggestions of his peculiar 
humor.”-—New York Times. 
“It is unlike anything he has previously done, and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it his best work. 
It is in a new vein, and Mr. Stockton is master of it.”—Boston Advertiser. 





The Peoples and Politics of the Outre=Mer. 


Far East. Impressions of America. By Paut Bourcet. Trans- 
Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, lated from the French. 12mo, $1.75. | 
and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, China, Japan, “ A singularly interesting work in that it comes from a | 
Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By Henry NORMAN, | trained and practiced observer who sees and notes things — 
author of “The Real Japan.” With 60 Illustra- | which most of us merely glance at and straightway forget.” | 
tions and 4 Maps. 8vo, $4.00. -—The Nation. 
| _ “Vivid in y= shrewd in observation, painstak- “Go with him through the United States and you will | 
=e investigation, pleasant in tone and temper, and full | feel better acquainted with your own country. He isa close 


ivalyimpreasion a8 ton vel. The whole volume is thor | Sheoreer, a rood worker, hae erent desoriptive talent; add | 
tribution to ble, ‘and of conta walnalile cnt met ot to this a graceful style, a vein of wit, a sparkle of satire.”’— 
the East.””— London Times _ pa Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Macmillan x Co.’ 's New Publications 





Nearly Ready. A New Novel by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. 
By Mrs. Humpnry Warp, author of “ Marcella,” “The History of David Grieve,” “ Robert Elsmere,” ete. 


Uniform with “ Marcella.” 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





Now Ready. New Novel by the Author of “Esther Waters,” 
** Mummer’s Wife,” etc. 
CELIBATES. 


By Greorce Moore. 





ALMAYER’S FOLLY. 
A Story of an Eastern River. 
By Joszrn Conrap. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“The reader 
Pierre Loti or a 
equal and in dramatic effectiveness their 
Zangwil!’s Famous Novel. 
CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 
New edition with Glossary. By I. Zanawitt. 12mo, cloth, 


1.50. 
. By the Same Author. 
THE KING OF THE SCHNORRERS, 
Grotesques and Fantasies. 
With over 90 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





“*A remarkably strong and significant work.’’—The Boston 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM. 
By Exizasetu Hastings. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

“A very readable story.”—The Albany Journal. 

“ A clever volume written with an excellent purpose. . . . There is 
much quiet humor in the story and no little pathos. . . . It is not want- 
ing in strong realism, but it is the spirituality in it which is the distin- 
guishing trait.”—The New York Times. 


New Volume of the Iris Series of Novels. 


MAUREEN’S FAIRING. 
By Jaxe Bartow, author of “ Irish Idylls,”’ “‘ The End of 
Elfintown,”’ etc. Illustrated by BexntHa NewcomsBe. 16mo, 
linen, 75 cents. 


Just Published in the same Series, Guy Boothby’s New Novel. 


A LOST ENDEAVOR. 
By Guy Boorusy, author of “‘On the Wallaby,’ ‘“‘ A Bid 
for Fortune,” ete. With Illustrations by Sranuey L. 
Woop. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


TRYPHENA IN LOVE. 
By Waurer Raymonp, author of “‘ Love and Quiet Life,” 
**Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,’’ ete. Illustrated by J. 
Water West. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





The Novels of H. DE BALZAC. Edited by George Saintsbury. 
FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE WILD ASS’S SKIN. 


With a portrait of Balzac and two full-page etchings by BoucuEr. 


Translated anew by ErteN MARRIAGE. 


(La Peau de Chagrin.) 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50, 


tee yen env hay 
be, specially nea appear. fhe tranaason rae i mpecass be septate of Seamatr vessions, but have horn, ond oil 
dayvande foreign author on the great scale in English. 





Second Volume Now Ready. 
MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES. 
Issued Monthly. Price 25 cents. Yearly subscription, $2.75. 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 


Chronicle of Birds and Flowers. By Mabe. 
RIGHT, author of “ Birderaft.’”’ 32mo, paper 


this little volume is like 
amount 
merits.”"—The 


A New 
Osaoo: 


SH yi ENGLAND. By a pl 
Series, thd Vilicuke + — 


A TRIP TO ENGLAND. By Gotowm Surrn. (July.) 

— 4 NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE. By Wiu.iam Ports. 
THE PLEASURES OP LIFE. By. Sir Joun Lussock. (Seplember.) 
OLD SHRINES AND IVY. By Wii1am Wovrer. (October.) 





New Volume. 
MACMILLAN’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 
Issued Monthly. Price (in paper), 50 cents. Yearly subscrip- 


tion, $5.50. 
THE NAULAHKA, 
A Story of West and East. 
By Rupyarp Kre.ine and Wotcorr Batestier. 
(popular edition), paper cover, 50 cents. 
Already published uniform with the above. 


1. MARCELLA. Mrs. Humpnry ip author of “‘ The History 
of David Grtave,” Robert Elsmere,” 


2. SANT’ ILARIO. A Sequel to <- Kee AO 


CRAWFORD. 
To be Issued in July. 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 
By Mrs. Humpury Warp. 
GRANIA. By Hon. Eurty Lawiess. (August.) 
MR. ISAACS. By F. Marion Crawrorp. (Seplember.) 
THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. By“Q.” (October.) 


12mo 


By F. Marion 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 


66 Firrn Avenue, New York. 
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TOUCHSTONES OF CRITICISM. 


We believe it was Emerson who once said 
that he was always glad to meet people who 
recognized the immeasurable superiority of 
Shakespeare over other poets. The feeling has 
doubtless been cherished by many a reader be- 
sides ; for, after all, what test of the sane out- 
look upon life, the deep sympathy with its man- 
ifold phases, the discriminative faculty that 
knows the ring of the precious metal from the 
base not in literature alone, could be equal to 
this? To know the great poets, and to be sure 
that they are the great poets, not from mere 
passive acceptance of the traditional appraise- 
ment, but from reasoned and sincere convic- 





tion,—this is one of the most desirable of pos- 
sessions ; for it betokens a well-ordered imag- 
ination, a just balance of the intellectual and 
emotional elements of the inner life, a capacity 
for the highest of all possible artistic satisfac- 
tions. A clever simulation of this attitude is 
sometimes encountered, but it cannot long de- 
ceive the elect. It is sure to unmask itself in 
relations of anything like intimacy, to fall back 
upon pilfered formulas obviously hollow as far 
as the one who flaunts them is concerned, to be 
caught napping when some peculiarly vital 
point is at issue, to betray by some trick of in- 
tonation, or gesture, or facia] expression, the 
insincerity of the pretended appreciation. 

Yet even this pretence of comprehension is 
not always to be condemned. If it be made 
merely for the sake of conventionality, not 
much may be urged in its favor; but if it re- 
sult from the humility of a judgment confident 
that the estimates reinforced by successive gen- 
erations must somehow be right, from the con- 
viction that failure to perceive all the beauty 
that a clearer vision has discerned must be at- 
tributable to one’s own spiritual defect, and 
from the determination to assume the proper 
initial attitude and patiently wait for enlight- 
enment to come, then it is hardly chargeable 
with hypocrisy, and merits sympathy rather 
than disdain. In such a case, we aver, at least, 
the attitude in question is more becoming, to 
say nothing of its being more hopeful, than that 
of the out-and-out Philistine, who raises his stri- 
dent battle-cry to some such effect as this—« I 
don’t know anything about poetry, but I know 
what I like” — and then preceeds to descant 
upon the beauties of, let us say, Sir Lewis 
Morris or Mr. James Whitcomb Riley. This 
sort of outburst is familiar enough to everyone 
who unwisely speaks of literature in the pres- 
ence of people who get their intellectual sus- 
tenance from the sensational periodical of 
monthly or daily publication, or from the pa- 
per-covered fiction of the newstand, and polite- 
ness usually forbids the only sort of reply that 
is adequate to the occasion. The advice needed 
by a person of this type is, in Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s phrase, that ‘he should fall on his 
knees and pray for a cleanlier and quieter 
spirit,” but it must be left unspoken, and a 
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smile of pity is the only permissible substitute. 

Undoubtedly the best general evidence that 
one is possessed of the cleanly and quiet spirit 
to which Mr. Harrison so feelingly alludes is 
afforded by a real pleasure in the accepted mas- 
terpieces of literary art, or at least in a consid- 
erable number of them. The reader whose joy 
in Shakespeare and Dante, in Virgil and Ten- 
nyson, in Homer and Shelley, in Goethe and 
Cervantes, is genuine and perennial, is entitled 
to feel some confidence in his judgment of the 
moderns, as yet unclassified and unranked ; to 
him, literature is no trackless forest, but a fa- 
miliar well-travelled highway, provided with 
sign-posts and landmarks. The great names 
of literature are touchstones which teach us 
unerringly to know the good from the meretri- 
cious, even among the slightest productions of 
the hour. For it is a mistake to assume that 
because the major poet is so immeasurably re- 
moved from the minor poet each must be judged 
by the standards of his own class. The hope- 
less confusion of perspective that results from 
this assumption is only too familiar to readers 
of current criticism. How often do we find 
some insignificant poetaster of the day charac- 
terized in terms that would give us pause were 
they applied to one of the master-singers of the 
world. How many “new poets” have been 
noisily heralded during the last twenty years, 
only to be consigned to forgetfulness a few 
months later. These critical extravagances are 
extremely unfortunate, for they bewilder the 
seeker after the beautiful, leading him into 
many a will-o’-the-wisp-haunted morass, besides 
tending to bring all criticism into disrepute. 
They are probably responsible in large measure 
for the amazing opinion, to which recent years 
have given considerable currency, that criticism 
has no business to be anything more than a sub- 
jective record of the critic’s impressions, an un- 
reasoned enumeration of his likes and dislikes. 

But however prevalent such an opinion may 
become among the superficially-minded, gen- 
nine criticism, based upon the fundamental 
principles of art, is not likely to abdicate its 
function, any more than genuine economics is 
likely to abandon its scientific and rational pro- 
cedure because of the subjective semi-emotional 
discussion that now in so many quarters usurps 
its name. And whatever the special method 
that criticism may choose to pursue, it will 
never forget that literary art exists, that its 
fundamentals have the sanction of the centuries, 
that any marked departure from those funda- 
mentals is almost sure to be an indication of 





decadence or degeneracy, and that approved 
literature provides an almost infallible touch- 
stone by which to test the value of the litera- 
ture yet on trial. The best criticism is that 
which we get from those writers whose knowl- 
edge of the great poets is widest, and whose 
sense of their excellence is most unfailing. To 
narrow this suggested method from the general 
to the particular, we may say that Matthew 
Arnold’s plan of keeping within memory’s 
reach a few carefully-selected examples of fault- 
less diction, for purposes of comparison, is 
hardly to be improved upon. Arnold was en- 
tirely right in saying that to recognize the 
“ grand style” by this sort of touchstone we do 
not need to be able to define it, and he might 
have added that no kind of a definition would 
help anyone to recognize it who, when brought 
into its presence, could remain unconscious 
thereof. What he says of the “ grand style” is 
equally applicable to the other types of style 
which literature embodies. Symonds suggested 
a similar test of lyric excellence when he said 
that “‘a genuine liking for ‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound’ may be reckoned the touchstone of a 
man’s capacity for understanding lyric poetry.” 
And as Arnold tells us that the reader who 
does not intuitively recognize the “ grand style” 
in Milton’s “ Standing on earth, not rapt above 
the pole,” ete., can expect no other answer than 
“the Gospel words: Moriemini in peccatis 
vestris,” so Symonds tells us that “if a critic 
is so dull as to ask what ‘ Light of Life! thy 
lips enkindle’ means, or to whom it is addressed, 
none can help him any more than one can help 
a man whose sense of hearing is too gross for 
the tenuity of a bat’s cry.” 

Perhaps a word may be said, in closing, of 
another sort of touchstone, one having no objec- 
tive value to speak of, yet subjectively of con- 
siderable interest to many of us. There are 
several pretty tales going about of life-long 
friendships formed and cemented by a common 
love for Fitzgerald’s “Omar.” Akin to these 
in their suggestion is the beautiful story of the 
Sicilians and their love for Euripides, the story 
which Browning has immortalized in the first 
adventure of Balaustion. Almost everyone who 
is widely read in literature takes to his heart 
of hearts some poet, as often as not of inferior 
rank, whose message is yet of such a nature as 
to make the strongest possible appeal to the 
individual idiosyncrasy. Such a poet becomes, 
to the one whose heart he has reached, a sort 
of touchstone to be applied to the rest of man- 
kind, a test of the sympathies that must under- 
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lie real intimacy. But it should not be for- 
gotten that this personal appeal to a few indi- 
viduals here and there does not warrant them 
in reckoning their poet among the great singers 
of the world. We should not confuse the sub- 
jective standards of criticism with the objective 
ones, strong as is the temptation so to do. 
Even the sanest and most experienced critics 
do not always escape this confusion. Victor 
Hugo, for example, means a great deal to Mr. 
Swinburne personally, and so Mr. Swinburne, 
presumably writing what he intends for objec- 
tive criticism, bestows deplorably extravagant 
praises upon the poet. On the other hand, 
Matthew Arnold, not liking some things about 
Shelley, is impelled to register the opinion that 
his prose is better than his poetry. It is hard 
to say which of these two vagaries is the more 
disheartening. If such men are capable of such 
lapses, what may we hope of lesser critics? 
One thing, at least, is clear. It cannot be as- 
serted too frequently or too insistently that the 
likes or the dislikes of a critic have nothing to 
do with criticism, if the term is to be taken 
intelligibly. The argument, “This work is 
good because I like it, and this other work is 
not good because I dislike it,” is nothing more 
than childish dogmatism, and quickly leads to 
some such reductio ad absurdum as has been 
illustrated. In any objective sense, no merely 
personal preference, however strongly felt, is 
to be reckoned among the touchstones of gen- 
uine criticism. 








COMMUNICATION. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PLAYS AT CHICAGO 
THEATRES. 
(To the Editor of Tar Drat.) 

A remark made by Mr. T. R. Sullivan in “The At- 
lantic Monthly” for May, to the effect that Shake- 
speare’s Tempest” has not been played these forty 
years, brought to mind a performance of that supreme 
romantic achievement witnessed by me in Chicago six 
years ago, In the summer of 1889, the veteran actor 
and manager, Mr. J.H. MeVicker, put upon the boards 
of his theatre a somewhat spectacular, but, on the whole, 
not inadequate version of “The Tempest ”; and the suc- 
cess of the production is attested by the fact that it ran 
—if I recollect aright—nightly for several weeks. With 
this recollection it occurred to me that some people 
might possibly be interested to know what opportuni- 
ties have been offered an ardent Shakespearian, living 
in the great lakeside city, to witness stage performances 
of the Master during the past score of years. Through- 
out that period, I have never missed an opportunity to 
see a new play of Shakespeare; and I find, somewhat 
to my astonishment, that no less than twenty-five of the 
thirty-six plays included in the first and second folios 








have been produced at one or another of the Chicago 
theatres since 1875. Some of the performances have 
left much to be desired, have been anything but Shake- 
spearian in spirit, and have made all sorts of conces- 
sions to the vulgar taste of the groundlings; but from 
the poorest of them all I have got something that I 
could not get, probably because of defective powers of 
imagination, from mere reading of the text. 

My first play was “Hamlet,” Booth’s “ Hamlet,” 
which at once became for me, and remained, the type, 
although I was afterwards forced to recognize a greater 
degree of subtlety and tender feeling in Mr. Irving’s 
presentation of the Dane. McCullough’s “ Othello,” 
likewise, first made me know and love the Moor, al- 
though a new revelation awaited me from Sig. Salvini. 
But nothing need here be said of these plays, or of 
« Romeo and Juliet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “ As 
You Like It,” “« Twelfth Night,” « King Lear,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “ Julius Cesar,” “ Much Ado about Nothing,” 
or “Richard III.” All eleven of these may be seen 
almost yearly, if one will, in any of our larger cities. 
To Mr. Daly’s admirable company I owe my first, and, 
indeed, my only acquaintance with “Love’s Labour 
Lost” and “The Taming of the Shrew.” Mme. Mod- 
jeska won my lasting gratitude by making me ac- 
quainted with “The Two Gentlemen of Verona” and 
‘“ Measure for Measure.” Most theatre-goers have seen 
Messrs. Robson and Crane in “ The Comedy of Errors,” 
and some in “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” To the 
memory of Adelaide Neilson thanks are due for my 
first « Cymbeline,” as well as for other gracious Shake- 
spearian gifts. Miss Mary Anderson’s Hermione and 
Perdita in “The Winter’s Tale” will always remain 
fragrant in the recollection. “Henry VIII.” has been 
occasionally given, for the sake of Katharine, by Mme. 
Modjeska and others. “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” was, like “The Tempest,” produced by the 
enterprise of Mr. McVicker as a summer play. “Cor- 
iolanus” I have seen only once, but that once was in 
Sig. Salvini’s superb portrayal. Once, likewise, have 
I seen “ Richard II.,” but I shall not easily forget the 
occasion, since the performance was interrupted by a 
half-demented wretch in the gallery, who fired three 
pistol-shots at Edwin Booth, rudely breaking in upon 
the fine soliloquy of the King in the fifth act. My 
twenty-fifth play, added to the list only a few weeks 
ago, was a spirited performance of “ Henry IV.,” Part 
1, the leading parts taken by Messrs. Warde and James. 

And now, looking over the names of the remainin 
plays, I fear that I must remain content with what £ 
have seen. I still have some hopes of “ Antony and 
Cleopatra” and of “Henry V.” Recent news from 
London indicates that « All’s Well that Ends Well” 
may also be among the possibilities of the future, and the 
newspapers now report Mr. Mansfield as contemplating 
a production of “Timon of Athens.” Even “John” is 
not absolutely outside the range of things that may 
happen.. But with “Henry VI.,” Parts 1, 2, and 3, 
with “ Henry IV.,” Part 2, and with “Titus Andron- 
icus,” and “ Troilus and Cressida,” the case, I fear, is 
hopeless. Possible new sensations of the first rank are 
closely limited to four or five; I must hencefurth be 
satisfied with those new sensations of the second rank 
that may come from more adequate presentations of the 
old plays than I have yet seen, or from more sympa- 
thetic delineations of the old characters than have yet 
been brought to my attention. W. MP. 


Chicago, June 8, 1895. 
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The New Books. 





BARRAS’S MEMOIRS,* 





Amid the general chorus of exaltation of 
the genius and works of the first Napoleon, the 
long awaited “* Memoirs of Barras” sound a 
sharply discordant note. It is well known 
that the ex-Director and titular commandant 
of the 18th Vendemiaire came to cordially hate 
the man he had lifted from the squalid obseu- 
rity of his earlier life ; and if any further proof 
of the fact were needed it is to be found in 
abundance in these volumes. Barras died in 
1829. The last ten years of his life were spent 
mainly in preparing the materials for his Mem- 
oirs; and these documents he bequeathed to 
his friend, M. Rousselin de Saint-Albin, as to 
a congenial spirit who could be trusted to carry 
out editorially, and even to further, his cherished 
design of dwarfing and blackening the fame 
of the Corsican upstart. By a strange irony of 
fate these venom-laden writings, after lying un- 
printed for near half a century (their successive 
custodians shirking the risk of launching such 
a “ nestful of libel suits ”)+, have fallen finally 
into the hands of an editor who is an ardent 
admirer of Napoleon, M. George Duruy, who 
now hands them over to the public, with any- 
thing but a benison on their author. Admit- 
ting rather grudgingly the general interest and 
rare piquancy of the Memoirs, M. Duruy an- 
grily brands Barras’s account of Napoleon as 
largely a tissue of lies; and it must be owned 
that the character of the Jacobinical Vicomte 
was not such as to inspire confidence in his 
veracity. Barras was corrupt, self-seeking, 
and vain. There are passages in his book 
which stamp him as that meanest of black- 
guards, the “ lady-killer ” who gratifies his van- 
ity or wreaks his spite by betraying the names 
of his victims. Politically, he was, as Taine 
says, a condottiere open to the highest bidder. 
Aristocrat by birth and sans-culotte by trade, 
he exploited the Revolution to his own profit ; 
and by adroitly trimming his sails at the right 
junctures he was borne prosperously on by 
storms which wrecked many a better and cleaner 
man. His real lack of political ideals is naively 
betrayed in the Memoirs. At the outset, for 

* Memorrs or Barras, Member of the Directorate. Ed- 
ited, with Introduction, ete., by George Duruy. In four vol- 


umes, illustrated. Volumes I. and II. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. ° 


t Under the French law, action may be brought by descend- 
ants for libel on ancestors. 














instance, we find him covertly bragging of his 
pedigree ; of his ancestral parchments ; of the 
Provencal proverb, Vobles comme les Barras, 
aussi anciens que nos rochers; while later on 
he is constantly flaunting his Jacobinism, his 
contempt of his caste, and proudly recording 
that, at the various siftings and purgings of the 
Jacobin Club, no taint of incivism was ever 
found to attach to the name of citizen Barras. 
One may add here that it was the hand of cit- 
izen Barras that, after the 9th Thermidor, 
closed the doors of the Jacobins forever. 

Yet, as M. Duruy admits, Barras was not to- 
tally bad. That he had no small measure of both 
courage and capacity (the latter of a rather 
vulpine order, certainly) his own record, at- 
tested by history, shows. If he was a Terror- 
ist, he was not cruel ; if he guillotined his neigh- 
bor, it was to prevent that neighbor from guil- 
lotining him ; if he outranted in his levelling 
zeal the simon-pure sans-culottes of the gut- 
ters, it was to gloss over the perilous fact that 
he was himself a sans-culotte of the salons ; if 
he was a trimmer, he could strike, as his ene- 
mies learned on the 9th Thermidor, the 13th 
Vendemiaire, the 12th Germinal, ete.,— ocea- 
sions on which he clearly regarded himself 
afterwards as the providential man. Profligate, 
venal, self-centred, a rancorous hater and a fair- 
weather friend, an aristocrat at heart and a 
demagogue by calling, a relentless shedder of 
blood on occasion, yet less cruel than even the 
best of his colleagues,—such we believe to have 
been in the main this most refined, most epi- 
curean, most ancien régime of the Montagnards, 
and most wildly revolutionary among the nobles 
in the Convention. 

While the Memoirs (thus far, at least) can 
hardly be said to add much to our stock of 
serious historical knowledge, the chance anec- 
dotes and pen-pictures of famous people with 
which they abound are of rare freshness and 
piquancy. Most of them, even where the re- 
lator’s malice peeps out, bear an unmistakable 
impress of truth. A notable sketch is that of 
Robespierre, to whom Barras, shortly after his 
“ pacificatory ” mission of fire and sword to the 
South of France, paid, with Fréron, a concil- 
iatory visit. Barras had been charged with 
thieving while on mission ; and hence had good 
reason to dread the encounter. The reception 
of the two deputies by the “ incorruptible ” one 
was alarming enough—plainly a shadow of com- 
ing events. 

“ Robespierre was standing, wrapped in a sort of chem- 
ise-peignoir; he had just left the hands of his hair- 
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dresser, who had finished combing and powdering his 
hair; he was without the spectacles he usually wore in 
public, and piercing through the powder covering that 
face, already so white in its natural pallor, we could see 
a pair of eyes whose dimness the glasses had until then 


sereened from us. These eyes fastened themselves on 
us with a fixed stare expressive of astonishment at our 
appearance. We saluted him in the simple fashion of 
the period. He showed no recognition of our courtesy, 
going by turns to his toilette-glass hanging to a window 
looking out on a court-yard, and then to a little mirror, 
intended, doubtless, as an ornament to his mantel-piece; 
taking his toilette-knife, he began scraping off the pow- 
der, mindful of observing the outlines of his carefully 
dressed hair; then doffing his peignoir, he flung it on a 
chair close to us so as to soil our clothes, without apol- 
ogizing to us for his action, and without even appearing 
to notice our presence. He washed himself in a sort of 
basin which he held in one hand, cleaned his teeth, re- 
peatedly spat on the ground right at our feet, without 
so much as heeding us, and in almost as direct a fashion 
as Potemkin, who, it is known, did not take the trouble 
of turning the other way, but who, without warning or 
precaution, was wont to spit in the faces of those stand- 
ing before him. This ceremony over, Robespierre did 
not even then address a single word to us. . . . I in- 
formed him politely that our visit to him was prompted 
by the esteem in which we held his political principles; 
he did not deign replying to me by a single word, nor 
did his face reveal the trace of any emotion whatever. 
I have never seen anything so impassible in the frigid 
marble of statuary or in the face of the dead. . . . Such 
was our interview with Robespierre. I cannot call it a 
conversation, for his lips never parted; tightly closed 
as they were, he pursed them tighter; from them, I no- 
ticed, oozed a bilious froth, boding no good. I had seen 
all I wanted, for I had had a view of what has been 
most accurately described as the tiger-cat.” 

This meeting was, of course, the prelude to 
the death-struggle of the 9th Thermidor, of 
which and the swift dénowement Barras gives a 
detailed and most dramatic description. After 
the parliamentary defeat of Robespierre on that 
day, his arrest, imprisonment, and rescue by 
the Commune, it was Barras who headed the 
troops of the Convention detailed to re-arrest 
him at the Hotel-de-Ville. The scene within 
was tragic enough. 

‘* Robespierre had shattered his jaw with one of the 
two pistols carried by Le Bas, who had blown his brains 
out with the other. Couthon was hiding under a table, 
and Robespierre in a little room, by the door of which 
Le Bas lay. Saint Just was ministering to Robespierre. 
Henriot was crouching in a closet. . . . One of the sur- 
geons having placed on a table the teeth which had fallen 
from Robespierre’s mouth during his examination of it, 
a gunner who was on duty pounced on them, and, ad- 
dressing Robespierre, exclaimed, ‘ You scoundrel, I will 
keep them as a monument of execration !’” 

It was Barras who hurried the details of the 
execution of his fallen foes — spurring on to 
his duty the, for once, reluctant and wavering 
Fouquier-Tinville ; it was Barras who insisted 
that the tumbrels should pass to the scaffold 








by the old route, past Robespierre’s house, that 
Danton’s dying prophecy might be fulfilled ; 
and it was he who gave to Sanson the grimly 
grotesque directions as to the burial. “ Let 
the bodies,” he said, * be thrown into the grave 
of the Capets! Louis XVI. was better than 
they. It will be some more royalty for Robes- 
pierre, for it would seem that he too had a taste 
for it.” From the windows of the Committee 
of Public Safety, Barras, breathing freer as the 
end approached, saw the carts containing the 
doomed men wend their way by the Rue Saint- 
Honoré to the place of execution. 

“ The immense throng obstructed the streets and was 
an obstacle to the rapid progress of the procession, but 
the prevailing feeling was not only one of unanimous 
rejoicing, but of deliverance, and yet this feeling did 
not venture to break out in words and escape from hearts 
so long oppressed until it had become a recorded fact 
that ‘the head of Robespierre had really fallen on the 
Place de la Révolution.’ The baskets of the executioner 
were then carried away to the cemetery of the Made- 
leine, and interred in the place designated as the tombe 
capétienne. . . . The terrible Robespierre was at last 
launched into the eternal night, and slept side by side 
with Louis X VI.” 

The terrible Robespierre, yes ; but was he the 
mere monster of blood and crime that Barras 
depicts? Or was he, rather, as some hold, the 
pure, if visionary, patriot bent on achieving 
his Utopia, on purging the new-born Republic 
of “that vermin which had fastened on its 
body”; of scoundrels like Tallien; Fouché, 
‘‘whose atrocious face was less so than his 
soul”; Carrier, “that bloodthirsty satrap”; 
Courtois, “thief and forger”; “the drunken 
Fréron and his dissolute accomplice Barras,” — 
all of them men whose hands were, as Robes- 
pierre said, “full of plunder and blood”? 
There are many, like M. Duruy and M. Ernest 
Hamel, who will see in the issue of the Ther- 
midorian struggle, not the overthrow of a tyrant, 
but the defeat of an honest zealot at the hands 
of the knaves he had determined to strike. The 
question is an open one. For our own part, 
we believe Robespierre to have been a danger- 
ous, if well-intentioned, fanatic, the purest type 
in history of his kind, who rose to the top by 
virtue of being the most fanatical man in France 
at a time when fanaticism was the order of the 
day. The far abler Saint-Just was his counter- 
part. In Danton, Barras rightly sees the real 
hero of the period — “the most magnificent 
and grandest Revolutionist who ever breathed.” 
Marat was, he says, Republican, “ but with an 
ardor over-stepping the bounds of moderation 
the slightest color of a speech contrary to the 
principles of equality and liberty inspired him 
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with the most violent suspicions.” That the 
** peoples’ friend” could be easy with his foes 
the following incident shows. 

“ The mob had seized upon a man wearing a black 
coat, with the powdered and curled hair of the old régime. 
‘To the lamp-post with the aristocrat !’ was being re- 
peated on all sides. He was about to be strung up 
when Marat, pushing his way through the crowd, said, 
« What is it you are going to do with so pitiful an aris- 
tocrat? I know the fellow.’ With that he seized the 
man, and, giving him a kick in the proper place, said, 
‘Take that! There’s a lesson will teach you to behave 
better!’ The mob clapped its hands, and the aristocrat 
ran off as fast as his legs would carry him.” 

Barras draws a striking portrait of Saint- 
Just, as he appeared in the tribune when read- 
ing the report that sent Danton to the scaffold. 

«“ Phlegmatic, and in his sententious tone, he recites 
this incredible theme, holding the manuscript in a hand 
that remains motionless, while the other makes but one 
gesture, inexorable and from which there is no appeal 
—a gesture like unto the very knife of the guillotine.” 

Barras’s treatment of women in his Memoirs 
is mostly malicious, and sometimes infamous. 
As to Mme. de Staél, he declares (with his 
usual abominable innuendo) : 

“I never really knew to which sex she belonged. 
. . » The virility of her form, face, and carriage, her 
manner of wearing her clothes, the strength of her in- 
tellectual conceptions, her exuberant vigor and energy, 
—all, in short, would have led me to believe that she 
belonged rather to our sex than the other, had she not 
given indubitable proofs of her own by several acts of 
maternity.” 

Solely, as we believe, to strike at Napo- 
leon, it is upon the unhappy Josephine that 
our virtuoso of insult launches the full tide 
of his malice — crushing, as it were, with his 
brutal fist the delicate petals of this frail and 
lovely tropical flower. It must be owned that 
Josephine’s indiscretions gave matter enough 
for grievous discoveries. But Barras paints 
her as a mere vulgar Messalina—a “lewd 
Creole” whose most catholic tastes knew no 
distinction of rank, of character, or even of 
color ; as the known mistress of himself, of 
Hoche, of Hoche’s hostler ; as a sordid strum- 
pet who “would have drunk gold from the 
skull of her lover”; as an invalided coquette, 
precociously decrepit from her excesses, deriv- 
ing “none of her attractions from nature, but 
everything from art —the most refined, the 
most provident, the most finished art ever called 
into requisition in the exercise of their profes- 
sion by the harlots of Greece and Rome.” 
“ Confessing’’ (with a fine, grand-gentleman 
show of “‘ modesty ”’) his own liaison with Jose- 
phine, Barras avers, not only that Napoleon, 
when expectant bridegroom, was aware of it, 





but that he exploited it to push his own affairs, 
and to curry favor. “As he perpetually had 
something to ask of me,” says Barras, “he 
thought to appear less of a petitioner by getting 
her to do the soliciting.” One of these begging 
interviews, he continues, “lasted longer than 
suited me.” 

« , , . Straining me to her bosom, she upbraided me 
for no longer loving her, again and again saying to me 
that I was the man whom she had loved more than any 
other, and that she could not tear herself away from me 
—just as she was about to become the wife of the ‘little 
general.’” 

Proceeding with his “ confession,” this chiv- 
alrous gentleman charges his petitioner with 
assuming toward him the role of Potiphar’s 
wife, adding (rather unnecessarily ), “ I should, 
nevertheless, be lying did I pretend to have 
been so cruel as the young minister of Pha- 
raoh.”” We should have spared the reader these 
unsavory details, were they not essential to a 
proper estimate of the Memoirs and the mem- 
oirist.* 

The evidences of Barras’s hatred of the Em- 
peror are freely sown throughout the volumes. 
He patronizes, sneers at, and reviles him by 
turns ; jeers at his poverty, his shabby clothes, 
his diminutive size (‘ puss-in-boots,” is one of 
his nicknames), and affects to regard the “ Na- 
poleon legend” as rooted in the silly cult of a 
few “‘grognards.” He does not hesitate to 
liken him physically to the hideous Marat, and 
morally to the infamous Marquis de Sade, the 
list of whose bestialities a nicer historian would 
hesitate to touch with the tongs. Barras cer- 
tainly played a brilliant and honorable part at the 
siege of Toulon and on the 13th Vendemiaire ; 
and he is at great pains to belittle Napoleon’s 
role on both these occasions. At Toulon this 
role is summed up in three blunders ; while on 
the 13th Vendemiaire, Barras repeatedly as- 
serts, ‘‘ Bonaparte was neither more nor less 
than my aide-de-camp.” Very malicious, very 
racy, and doubtless largely true, is our Ther- 
sites’s account of the Bonaparte family—shady 
adventurers of the * dead-beat” order, driven 
out of Corsica, and lighting first on Antibes, 
where they lived on money begged, borrowed, 
or stolen, and barely sufficient ‘ to provide them 
with a mattress which they shared in common, 
and a cauldron wherein to boil vegetables, and 
out of which they all ate together.” Strange 
indeed seem to have been the shifts to which 

*Some notion of Barras’s repute with his contemporaries 
may be formed from the fact that there was issued in his life- 


time a three-volume work entitled ‘* Amours du Vicomte de 
Barras.” Barras rather boasts of it. 
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these Corsican shorn lambs by choice resorted : 
to posing as refugees; to begging military ra- 
tions, on the plea of a relative in the artillery ; 
in short, to trading on everything dishonora- 
bly trafficable — even on ‘‘ the budding allure- 
ments of the young ladies.” We are far from 
meaning to imply an opinion that Barras’s nar- 
rative is mainly false, and therefore valueless 
as serious history. We repeat that much of it 
bears the unmistakable impress of truth. It is 
the personal side of the Memoirs, the anecdotes, 
bits of genre-painting and portraiture, that lend 
them their peculiar interest, and explain the 
sensation they have excited in France and the 
impatience with which the closing volumes are 
awaited. The work is handsomely mounted, 
and the portraits, though few, are from rare 
originals and of singular interest. », g 3. 





ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

In his address on “* The Science of History,” 
delivered in 1864, Mr. Froude demanded of 
history that it match itself with the drama: 

“There are periods the history of which may be so 
written that the actors shall reveal their characters in 
their own words; where mind can be seen matched 
against mind, and the great passions of the epoch not 
simply be described as existing, but be exhibited at their 
white heat in the souls and hearts possessed by them.” 
In this latest, posthumous volume, the pro- 
gramme laid down thirty years before is real- 
ized. The nine lectures of which the book is 
made up contain the exposition, the develop- 
ment, and the catastrophe of one of the most 
picturesque episodes in English history — the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada; and the his- 
torian’s method is, as he has proposed, in large 
measure to let the actors reveal their characters 
in their own words. Thus, we meet hitherto 
unpublished letters and memoirs from Father 
Parsons, the Jesuit general in England, from 
Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, Medina 
Sidonia, and others. These are the chief actors. 
Mr. Froude’s style in these lectures well merits 
the attributive “ dramatic.” It is more nervous, 
more direct, more personal, than ever before. 

True, we are tolerably well acquainted with 
this epoch. Mr. Froude himself has treated it 
twice, in his “ History of England” and in 
“The Spanish Story of the Armada.” Thus 
we are well prepared for a drama. But Mr. 

* Enciish SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Lec- 


tures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-94. By James 
Anthony Froude. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








Froude has also gone beyond the programme of 
the lecture quoted, and endeavored to introduce 
something of that science which he there denies 
to History. These lectures attempt to explain 
the English Navy. And the attempt seems 
plausibly successful. The explanation is, in 
brief, that the English Navy, which defeated 
the Armada and established the imperishable 
renown of English seamen, grew out of piracy 
encouraged by self-preservation and revenge 
for religious persecutions. To quote the lec- 
turer’s own words : 

“The English sea-power was the legitimate child of 
the Reformation. Matthew Parker and Bishop Jewel, 
the judicious Hooker himself, excellent men as they 
were, would have written and preached to small pur- 
pose without Sir Francis Drake’s cannon to play an ac- 
companiment to their teaching” (p.3). . . . “The Pro- 
testants revenged their injuries [at the hands of the 
Inquisition) at their own risk and in their own way, and 
thus from Edward VI.’s time to the end of the century 
privateering came to be the special occupation of ad- 
venturous, honorable gentlemen, who could serve God, 
their country, and themselves, in fighting Catholics” 
(p. 18). . . . “It was a wild business: enterprise and 
buccaneering sanctified by religion and hatred of cruelty ; 
but it was a school for the building of vessels which 
could outsail all others on the sea” (p. 21). 


One tone which Mr. Froude struck in the 
overture of 1864 has almost died out of this 
opera of 1894. History is 
“« A voice forever sounding across the centuries the laws 
of right and wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written on the 
tablets of eternity. For every false word or unright- 
eous deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust and van- 
ity, the price has to be paid at last.” 


There we hear the disciple of Carlisle. But 
the following sounds like Beaconsfield. Speak- 
ing of Drake’s splendid piracies on his trip 
round the world, he says: 

“In that intensely serious century, men were more 
occupied with the realities than the forms of things. 
. . . The King of Spain had given Elizabeth a hundred 
occasions for declaring war against him. Situated as 
she was, she could not begin a war on such a quarrel. 
She had to use such resources as she had, and of these 
resources the best was a splendid race of men who were 
not afraid to do for her at their own risk what commis- 
sioned officers would and might have justly done had 
formal war been declared. . . . No doubt by the letter 
of the law of nations Drake and Hawkins were corsairs. 
But the common sense of Europe saw through the form 
to the substance which lay below it, and the instinct of 
their countrymen gave them a place among the fight- 
ing heroes of England” (p. 103). 


Quite different is the situation when Fitzwil- 
liam uses detective arts to discover the Ridolfi 
plot against Elizabeth’s life : 


“ Very treacherous, think some good people. Well, 
there are times when one admires even treachery ” 


(p. 67). 
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What a lamentable subtilizing in language is 
this! The Froude of 1864 would at least have 
examined the premises more carefully before 
allowing himself to pronounce such a conclu- 
sion. 

Anent Sir John Hawkins’s participation in 
the slave-trade, after depicting the usual fate 
of captives in war, Mr. Froude says: 

“ Las Casas and those who thought as he did are not 
to be charged with infamous inhumanity if they pro- 
posed to buy those poor creatures from their captors, 
save them from Mumbo Jumbo, and carry them to coun- 
tries where they would be valuable property, and be at 
least as well cared for as the mules and horses. . . . 
It was an experiment. The full consequences could not 
be foreseen, and I cannot see that as an experiment it 
merits the censure which in its later developments it 
eventually came to deserve” (p. 38). 


This is not so surprising from the Englishman 
who in 1864 thought that “Washington might 
have hesitated to draw the sword against En- 
gland could he have seen the country which he 
made as we see it now.” 

Mr. Froude finds the earliest use of the term 
“ Puritan ” in the memorial of Father Parsons 
already referred to, date 1585. Another inter- 
esting item is this: 

“In the Portsmouth fleet lay undeveloped the genius 
of the future naval greatness of England. . . . The 
watchword on board was ‘God save the King’; the an- 
swer was, ‘Long to reign over us’: the earliest germ 
discoverable of the English National Anthem ” (p. 14). 


It is a curious circumstance that a professor 
at Oxford could say to his audience: “ Very 
few of you probably know more of Lope de 
Vega than his name” (p. 75). 

The strong individuality of the writer per- 
vades these lectures. We get almost as near 
to him as though we were in his presence. 


“ An Oxford Church of England education is an ex- 
cellent thing, and beautiful characters have been formed 
in the Catholic universities abroad; but as the elements 
of dynamite are innocent in themselves, yet when fused 

sic?] together produce effects no one would have 
reamed of, so Oxford and Rome, when they have run 
together have always generated a somewhat furious 
eompound ” (p. 108). 
Mr. Froude makes, as it were, death-bed con- 
fession to the rule of force, in these words : 


“T have often asked my Radical friends what is to 
be done if out of every hundred enlightened voters two- 
thirds will give their votes one way, but are afraid to 
fight, and the remaining third will not only vote but 
will fight too if the poll goes against them. Which has 
the right to rule? I can tell them which will rule. 
The brave and resolute minority will rule. . The 
——s must be prepared to assert their Divine Right 
with their hands, or it will go the way that other Divine 
Rights have gone before. . . . I will not believe the 
world to have been so ill constructed that there are 











rights which cannot be enforced. It appears to me that 
the true right to rule in any nation lies with those who 
are best and bravest, whether their numbers are large 
or small” (p. 148). 


If Mr. Froude were only here to answer, one 
would like to ask him whether, then, the ele- 
phant should rule his keeper ; by what law the 
officers rule their men, the general his army, 
the gentle queen her navy; whether best al- 
ways means strongest with their hands. But 
it would not be quite fair now. 

The proof-reader has neglected “ rataliated,”” 
and “ Zeeland,” p. 131. (Zealand, p. 61.) 


W. H. Carrurn. 


DISCUSSIONS OF LABOR PROBLEMS,.* 


Decidedly the best history of trade unions that 
has appeared in any country is that by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb,— the latter already favorably 
known in economic literature as Miss Beatrice Pot- 
ter, author of “‘ The Codperative Movement in Great 
Britain.” The only work likely to remain in the 
field as supplementary, to a large degree, of this 
new volume is “Social Peace,” by Schulze-Gaever- 
nitz. Many readers, knowing the prominent part 
takea by Mr. and Mrs. Webb in the propagandism 
of Socialism of a peaceful evolutionary type, will be 
surprised to discover how unbiased is the present 
treatment. The study of a movement which, in one 
century, has grown in Great Britain to include over 
one and a half million members, constituting in many 
trades nearly every skilled worker, deserves all the 
attention bestowed upon it. This movement, in its 
comparative freedom from the violence and cor- 
ruption that weakens some American unions, is a 
lesson to our own organizations. Yet the curious 
conservatism and trade selfishness still existing in 
the English unions form a great barrier to rapid 
progress there. The demand for the state manage- 
ment of industry is becoming more and more gen- 
eral among English workingmen ; but success in 
actual achievement will evidently be slow so long 
as the English wage-workers retain the quality often 
mentioned by our authors,—a refusal to remove 
incompetent officers, due “ partly to a generous ob- 
jection to ‘do a man out of his job,’ and partly to a 
deep-rooted belief that any given piece of work can 
be done as well by one man as another.” 








* History or Trape Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Coérerative Propuction. By Benjamin Jones. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Tue Evoxtorion or Mopern Carirauism. By John A. 
Hobson, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

E:ont Hours ron Worx. By John Rae, M.A. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Hours, Wacss, AND Propuction. By Lujo Brentano. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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We can commend with equal heartiness the work 
on codperative manufacturing in Great Britain, by 
Mr. Benjamin Jones. While the general reader, 
and even the specialist, will desire little more than 
to glance hastily over the mass of detailed history 
here presented, every student of codperation will be 

tly interested in the conclusions of this life-long 
leader of the movement. The standpoint is almost 
precisely that of the more brilliant and less detailed 
work of Miss Beatrice Potter (now Mrs. Webb) 
on “ The Codperative Movement in Great Britain.” 
After many decades of failure to establish factories 
wherein the workers should own most of the cap- 
ital, elect some of their number as managers, suc- 
cess is beginning to dawn upon an altogether differ- 
ent type of productive cojperation—the “ federalist ” 
method. In this, the capital and managing ability 
are furnished by the wholesale societies or groups 
of stores, — in other words, by federations of con- 
sumers, who take charge of manufacturing the goods 
they need. One-seventh of all the population of 
England and Scotland are entering upon this work. 
If the other six-sevenths, or even most of them, 
should join the movement, there would be social 
ownership and management of factories and work- 
shops, at least. Profit-sharing is carefully consid- 
ered in this work, but receives only condemnation ; 
though it is not easy to see how anything urged by 
Mr. Jones militates against a truly honest profit- 
sharing plan. In its wide range of facts and careful 
deductions, Mr. Jones’s work deserves to rank as 
the most exhaustive, as it is the freshest, book on 
the subject. It can hardly be called the most read- 
able,—although it would be difficult to present such 
an array of facts in better shape; and the many 
conclusions drawn are sure to interest all. 


“The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” by Mr. 
John A. Hobson, author of “ Problems of Poverty,” 
is the keenest discussion of the effects of machinery 
upon labor, industrial depressions, women’s work, 
wages, and the evolution of the trust, that we have 
read for a long time. Starting ovt with a descrip- 
tion of the industrial revolution, and the irresistible 
tendency of the present age toward the formation 
of monopolies of large capital as well as the monop- 
olies of situation, Mr. Hobson holds that industrial 
depressions are caused by an undue proportion of 
the wealth of society going into capital goods ; that 
is, people, or society as a whole, save too much and 
consume too little of the products of machinery, and 
devote this saving to forms of machinery which are 
not properly adjusted to the needs of society. The 
chapter on the economy of high wages is the best 
word that has appeared upon the subject; taking 
neither the exaggerated stand of Schoenhof, nor the 
too optimistic view of Rae and Brentano, that the 
higher the wages per day the greater the efficiency 
comparatively, or that the less the hours the greater 
the day’s work. Nevertheless, the author shows how 
the balance of advantage, from a social standpoint, 
lies in shorter hours and an increase in the rational 





consumptive capacity of the masses. He looks for- 
ward to a very gradual assumption by society of all 
monopolistic and machine production, leaving to the 
individual initiative personal and professional serv- 
ice and handicrafts. He seems to us mistaken in 
holding that the growth of population, with a con- 
stantly rising standard of material consumption, is 
likely to prevent any diminution in the proportion 
of labor engaged on the soil; rather, the contrary 
appears to be probable, because as the world grows 
wealthier the demand increases for finer and finer 
finishing of goods rather than an increase propor- 
tionately in the quantity of raw material in their 
texture ; while in the second place, the tendency of 
machinery is to relieve men of the necessity of spend- 
ing so large a part of his time in gathering the raw 
material. Hence, the growth of city life relatively 
to the country, despite its many evil sides, is an inev- 
itable outcome of growing wealth and the power of 
man over nature. Though many will disagree with 
parts of Mr. Hobson’s analysis, no one interested 
in the problems he treats can afford to overlook his 
concise and readable discussion. 


Mr. John Rae, in his volume entitled “ Eight 
Hours for Work,” reprints his articles of the last 
two or three years on the subject from the “Con- 
temporary Review” and the “ Economic Journal,” 
with much new matter added. Mr. Rae is an en- 
thusiastic believer in the increased productiveness 
which comes from the eight-hour day, and gives 
very strong evidence from the history of Australia 
and the last fifty years in England to show that a 
reduction in hours does not, as many working-men 
hold, increase the opportunities for employment. 
Mr. Rae holds, with Professor Marshall and other 
economists, that it is an “economic fallacy which 
leads so many persons to think that they will all 
increase the wealth they individually enjoy by the 
diminishing of wealth they individually produce, and 
look for a great absorption of the unemployed to 
flow from a general restriction of production, the 
very thing which in reality would have the opposite 
effect of reducing the demand for labor and throw- 
ing multitudes out of employment.” This view 
is not entirely conclusive, because perfect mobility 
of labor and capital do not prevail so as to allow 
the logie of competiton to work itself out fully. Mr. 
Rae shows that the business interests need not fear 
a shortening of the hours of work, and favors trade- 
union and state activity for securing these hours. 


Professor Brentano, in his small but well-written 
book on “ Hours, Wages, and Production,” shows 
how in times past the increase of wages, shortening 
of hours, and easier conditions of employment, did 
not necessarily increase the energy of labor, because 
the wage-worker had then a stationary standard of 
living, and when he could satisfy this with fewer 
days a week or fewer hours a day he worked less ; 
but now, thanks to public education, migration, and 
other factors which have increased the wants and 
aroused the ambition, increased wages and shorter 
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hours seem to be accompanied with increased effi- 
ciency of labor. In this book, the author, famous 
already for his classical but perhaps exaggerated 
arguments for trade unionism, has rendered another 
service to the cause of labor. 


Epwarp W. Bemis. 








A DICTIONARY OF NAMES.* 


The “Century Cyclopedia of Names” is well 
conceived. To throw under one alphabet succinct 
descriptions of every interesting thing that has a 
proper name and of every person of general note 
or reputation, — to make a dictionary of names as 
an appendix to a dictionary of words, and to make 
it a separate volume, — this is a highly commenda- 
ble undertaking. Its projector and successful ex- 
ecutor might fairly be called a public benefactor. 
The idea has the simplicity which is apt to charac- 
terize discoveries and reforms, and we should be 
grateful to editor and publishers for the faith and 
foresight shown in risking so much upon an enter- 
prise so bold and so original. Considering the rapid 
widening of human interests nowadays, and of the 
fund of human knowledge, — considering, too, the 
great number of distinguished people of the pres- 
ent time who are excluded from consideration here, 
—one is inclined to think that the final form of 
the work will have to be two volumes of this size, 
instead of one. More than two would be inconven- 
ient as well as costly. Meanwhile, it is only fair 
to judge the present work for what it is, and to 
make due allowance for the limitations imposed by 
the plan. 

The book is printed and bound in the magnificent 
style and form of “The Century Dictionary,” to 
which it forms in reality a seventh and concluding 
volume. I have no hesitation in advising every pos- 
sessor of “ The Century Dictionary” to place this 
volume on the same shelf,— he will take it down 
oftener than the other six. And, although he must 
be prepared for frequent disappointment, and should 
not stake his reputation (if that be dear to him) 
upon the accuracy of the information here given, 
he will often consult the book to good purpose ; for 
it does, undeniably, contain an enormous fund of 
exact information. 

Having said so much in perfect good faith, I now 
proceed to give some of the results of a critical ex- 
amination to which, with the kind assistance of one or 
two of my colleagues, I have subjected certain de- 
partments of the work. Such an examination must 
necessarily be in large part microscopic, inasmuch 
as a book of this kind is, in the last analysis, noth- 
ing but a vast accumulation of minute details, the 


* Tue Century Cyciorepi1a or Names. A Pronouncing 
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value of which depends upon their absolute accu- 
racy. Much depends, to be sure, upon the manner 
in which the details are grouped and presented ; and 
of this editorial portion of the work I have some- 
thing to say. Inasmuch as I have been compelled 
to draw certain conclusions which it is an unpleas- 
ant duty to state, and which it may not be pleasant 
for the editor and some of his staff of “ Eminent 
Specialists ” to hear stated, I shall endeavor to array 
my examples in such a way that they may speak 
louder than any damaging inferences I may draw 
from them. Nevertheless, my share of these col- 
umns being limited, I am obliged at every point to 
select but a few out of the many examples I have 
accumulated. I have been forced to the conclusion 
that the work of preparing this dictionary has been 
“rushed” unduly ; that many parts of it have been 
superficially or carelessly done ; that the editor has 
shown himself lacking in the scholarly sense of the 
values and relations of things, which the presiding 
genius of such a work should possess; and that in 
eonsequence the book is deficient in proportion. 

The following sentences from the Preface may 
suffice to indicate the origin, purpose, and plan of 
this book : 

“This Cyclopedia of Names is an outgrowth of The 
Century Dictionary. . . . The range of names to be in- 
eluded was practically unrestricted, since the object 
sought was . . . a general account of all the names ex- 
cluded, by their nature, from the larger work. . . . 
The only condition of insertion has been that the name 
should be one about which information would be likely 
to be sought. . . . The space given to persons and 
places is relatively much greater than that devoted to 
any other class, and the others follow in what appeared 
to be the order of their usefulness to the general reader, 
whose needs have everywhere been considered in the 
selection of the names to be defined.” 


Among the eminent men of the present time of 
whom no mention is made are the following : 

Félix Faure, the new President of France, Brisson, 
the leading candidate in opposition, and Dupuy, the ex- 
premier; Dr. Parkhurst, now one of the most celebrated 
of living Americans; Li Hung Chang, who impressed 
General Grant as one of the greatest of men; Karl 
Hillebrand, perhaps the most cosmopolitan and original 
of German essayists; Maurice Maeterlinck, “the Bel- 

Shakespeare ” (absurdly so styled); Casimir Périer 
(1811-1876), the more distinguished father of the 
French ex-President; the late Sir John Thompson, Pre- 
mier of Canada, and the Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, his 
successor; Fukuzawa, the “ great commoner” of Japan, 
and the Field Marshal, Count Oyama; Madame Sophie 
Kovalevski, the mathematician; Alexander Kielland, the 
Norwegian novelist; Carducci, the Italian poet, Far- 
ina and d’Annunzio, the Italian novelists; Friedrich 
Nietzsche, the philosopher of individualism; Professor 
Weismann, from whose name an international word has 
been coined; Hérédia, the French poet recently elected 
to the Academy; the leading modern political econo- 
mists, Alfred Marshall, Bastable, and Bihm-Bawerk. 
This list might be greatly extended without the in- 
troduction of a single name not conforming to the ed- 
itor’s une condition of insertion, that it be “one about 
which information would be likely to be sought.” But 
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this list of omitted names, all but one or two of which 
are famous, and some positively illustrious, is in itself 
sufficient to prove that one cannot be at all confident of 
finding the name of a famous contemporary in this dic- 
tionary. On the other hand, many names, far from 
famous, are recorded, about whom, for some reason not 
stated, the editor imagines that information “ would be 
likely to be sought.” 

I have taken pains to record in my copy the dates of 
the deaths of notable people that have occurred since 
this cyclopedia of names went to press. The Preface 
bears date of September 1, 1894, by which time, I pre- 
sume, the printing was completed. The latest death 
that I find recorded here is that of James Strong (Au- 
gust 7, 1894). The deaths.of Dr. Richard Morris and 
Prof. Henry Morley, which occurred last May, are also 
recorded. The following are among those of whose 
lives there is some record here, but whose deaths have 
been too recent to admit of mention: Prof. John Nichol, 
Rev. David Swing, Gen. N. P. Banks, Launt Thomp- 
son, G. B. de Rossi, Celia Thaxter. Concerning the fol- 
lowing equally notable people, recently deceased, this 
dictionary is silent: Mrs. Augusta Webster, F. H. Un- 
derwood, Samuel J. Kirkwood, John Veitch, James 
Darmesteter, Mme. Fursch-Madi. It would be inter- 
esting to know why the editor supposed G. B. de Rossi 
a name concerning which information would be likely 
to be looked for, and James Darmesteter not; why he 
excluded Fursch-Madi and admitted Rosina Vokes! 
If George Riddle, the elocutionist, receives notice be- 
cause he is an American, why should no mention be made 
of the far more celebrated Hutchinson family of singers ? 

Among American authors of more or less recent note, 
we find recorded the names and achievements of C. W. 
Balestier, J. B. McMaster, W. H. Gilder, R. E. Thomp- 
son, and Schele De Vere; while among those about 
whom the editor has supposed that information would 
not be likely to be sought are Emma Lazarus, Edith 
Thomas, Agnes Repplier, Professor Woodberry, Bran- 
der Matthews, and John Muir. The first and last in 
this list of omitted names have been held by many, from 
Emerson down, to be among the more interesting fig- 
ures in American literature. 

In the field of recent British literature a similar lack 
of any definite system of selection is to be detected. 
Edmund Gosse, Hall Caine, Kipling, W. E. Henley, 
William Watson, James Thomson (1834-1882), are 
duly included; but why are Theodore Watts, Churton 
Collins, Conan Doyle, Rider Haggard, Dean Hole, and 
Roden Noel left out? If information would be likely 
to be sought ” concerning Edmund Gosse, might not that 
search haply lead straight to his castigator, Churton 
Collins? And why should “the general reader” be 
supposed to crave more information about Dr. Morris 
and Professors Morley and Nichol (“all honorable 
men”) than about a really first-rate man like Theodore 
Watts ? 

Much the same inconsistencies are to be found where- 
ever I have chanced to look. Of our “ great editors,” 
we find mention of Stead, Reid, Watterson, Dana, J. 
G. Bennett, G. A. Townsend, Parke Godwin, and Charles 
Emory Smith; but we look in vain for the names of 
E. L. Godkin and Horace White. Passing by an easy 
transition from editors to horses, we find, in the inter- 
esting biography of Palo Alto, the statement that his 
record was lowered by Stamboul, a fact which seems to 
entitle the latter to a notice, which, however, is not to 
be found. Palo Alto, by a natural if somewhat gro- 


‘No entry: turn to “ Lama.” 





tesque association, suggests President Jordan of Stan- 
ford University, who is duly noticed, although Presi- 
cents Harper and Stanley Hall, and Director Holden 
(of the Lick Observatory), are passed over. Among 
American astronomers Holden is not the only one for- 
gotten: Boss, Burnham, Chandler, Hall, and still others, 
are plunged in the “sleepy drench.” Barnard, Gould, 
Newcomb, and others, are mentioned. Of the smaller 
colleges, some, as Beloit and Emory, find separate men- 
tion; others of equal importance, as Wabash and Knox, 
are omitted. 

Among German professors, Professor Wiilker of 
Leipzig is noticed, while Professor Rudolph Hildebrand, 
a more eminent colleague recently deceased, is forgot- 
ten. At Berlin, Professor Lazarus is taken and Pro- 
fessor Paulsen is left. Of famous actors of present or 
recent time at the Théatre Francais, the editor notices 
Got, Coquelin (pére, cadet, and fils), Mounet-Sully, Fa- 
vart, Brohan, Samary, and others, while omitting the 
names of such equally eminent artists as Delaunay, 
Worms, Febvre, Blanche - Baretta, Broisat, Reichem- 
berg. Certainly the least of these last is an artist be- 
side whom Coquelin fils must take a very modest place. 

The treatment of the subject of pronunciation is often 
inadequate. Oftentimes the pronunciation of a name 
about which there can be no possible mistake is duly 
recorded: e. g., Black, White, Brown, Gray, Green. No 
foreigner sufficiently acquainted with English to under- 
stand the key to the pronunciation and the system of 
notation would need to be told how to pronounce such 
words. Many longer and less familiar names are left 
unpronounced: e. g., Wilibald, Willard, Wollstonecraft. 
In one column the pronunciation of the name Bee is 
duly given, while that of Beefsteak Club is not given. 
Hundreds of similar discrepancies might be cited. 
Again, when definite information is needed the name is 
in many cases left unpronounced: e. g., Daircell, Dakiki, 
Flore et Blanchefleur, Hissarlik, Malevole, Muspilli, 
Romualdo, Strachey, Wilkinasagas 

Sometimes the information given is of no value, as 
when the two possible pronunciations of the family name 
of John Addington Symonds are both given, the one 
which this Mr. Symonds did not use being placed first; 
sometimes the marking is positively wrong: e. g., As- 
sommoir, Murger, Rouher, the final r being incorrectly 
marked as silent. When a name is repeated, the pro- 
nunciation is generally figured under the first entry and 
omitted under the rest: ¢. g., Wright (eight entries), 
but in the cases of some familiar names'the marking is 
repeated: e. g., Mure, Whitney (six entries, the pronun- 
ciation marked under the first two), Wilkinson (four 
entries, the pronunciation marked under the first and 
last). 

The cross-references seem to have been very care- 
lessly edited. S.v. “Castle Rackrent,” the reader is 
invited to “See Rackrent,” which is invisible; s. v. “ Gar- 
ter,” the only remark is “See Garter”; s. v. “ Lammer- 
muir,” no reference is made to Scott’s romance; s. v. 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” a wrong date of publication is 
given, the correct date being given s. v. “Goldsmith ”; 
and a like error in the case of the “ Nouvelle Héloise ” 
may be corrected by reference to the article “ Rous- 
seau.” If the impatient reader desires information 
about the Grand Lama, he will look, if he has learned 
something of the habits of this book, under “Grand.” 
Under this word stands 
the sole and mysterious legend, “See Suahili”; under 
this, “See Swahili”; under this, “See Kisuahili”; this, 
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when found, is kaleidoscoped into Kiswahili, who, or 
which, with “damnable iteration,” invites you to “See 
Suahili”; if you live to reach her, he will have a fa- 
miliar look, but it will persist in his admonition to 
«See ” someone else. I have myself seen them all fre- 
quently without yet being the wiser, and am beginning 
to suspect that they are creatures of the imagination of 
one of the “eminent specialists.” 

An even more unaccountable circumstance is that of 
the omission of any notice of the famous Comstock Lode, 
which has yielded more than $325,000,000; in the ar- 
ticles “ Sutro” and “ Virginia City” it is barely men- 
tioned. Of miscellaneous errors I note the following: 

S.v. “Howells,” “The Lady of the Aroostook” is 
wrongly dated; s. v. “ Faust,” for Auster read Anster; 
Murger is germanized into Miirger; s. v. “ Smart, Chris- 
topher,” for “A Song of David” read “A Song to 
David”; for “Grimm, Hermann,” read “Grimm, Her- 
man”; s.v. “ Lessing,” for Goerze (thrice) read Goeze. 
S. v. “ Assommoir,” the word is explained as meaning 
“bludgeon ”; some clue to the subject would have been 
given by the statement that, as used by Zola, the word 
means “a low drinking-place.” The editor is sure that 
the word “ Félibres” is derived from a Provencal word 
félibriges. What “eminent specialist ” told him that ? 
Mistral first heard the word from an old woman who 
did not know what it meant; Mistral does not know, 
and nobody has ever found out. So at least says Gas- 
ton Paris, who is indeed an eminent specialist. The 
dictionary goes on to state that the brotherhood was 
founded by Roumanille, “about 1835.” According to 
Gaston Paris it was founded by Mistral on the 21st of 
May, 1854. 

Of course a name-book like this has no space to waste 
upon theories and conjectures, like those in which Shake- 
speare scholarship unfortunately abounds. Yet the 
notice of Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth” is largely made up 
of a tissue of conjectures which no one, so far as I know, 
aceepts. We are informed in large type at the begin- 
ning of the article that this tragedy was “ first played 
in Seotland about 1601, but revised by Shakespeare and 
produced at court about 1606, and on the public stage 
in 1610.” A greater number of unverified statements 
eould scarcely have been juggled into so few words. 
If there be any evidence that “Macbeth” was first 
played in Scotland, that it was afterwards revised by 
Shakespeare, that it was produced at court about 1606, 
or at any time, that a term of years elapsed between its 
revision for production at court and its public repre- 
sentation, all the recent editors, including Furness, Fur- 
nivall, and Wright, must have entered into a conspiracy 
to suppress such evidence. 

The name “ Juliet ” is marked as if accented on the 
last syllable, though to accent it so would be to do vio- 
lence to the metre whenever the word occurs, either in 
“Romeo and Juliet” or in “Measure for Measure.” 

Infelicities of style are much less frequent than 
errors like those I have cited. We are told of Harriet 
Martineau that “At the age of sixteen she was very 
deaf”; it would be very interesting to know whether 
she ceased to be deaf when she arrived at the age of 
seventeen. 

Sometimes there is a relative over-fulness of inform- 
ation, and again the brevity of statement is extremely 
bald. The fictitious creations of several novelists are 
somewhat fully characterized: Esmeralda, Becky Sharp, 
Mrs. Poyser, Mrs. Gamp, and Mrs. Harris, for example, 
receive their share of space. Of Mérimée’s “« Carmen,” 





on the other hand, we learn nothing, save that it is a 
story “ published in 1847.” In consideration of the cir- 
cumstance that a well-kuown opera has been based upon 
it, a line or two of fine print should have been spared 
for a slight account of the story and its heroine. I could 
give scores of similar examples. Space, of course, is 
very limited, but a better editor would have made it. 

In the distribution of space to distinguished names 
may be found one of the surest criteria of editorial 
judgment. I have accordingly tested this dictionary 
with regard to the relative prominence it accords to 
the biographies of some two hundred famous men. My 
list of these names, arranged upon a scale of inches, is 
an amazing document. I must premise that this cyclo- 
pedia is printed in 1085 triple-column pages, each col- 
umn measuring ten and three-eighths inches. Some 
34,000 inches do not afford too much space in which to 
record important proper names of all sorts from the 
beginning of the world. Even were but one-fourth of 
an inch given to each entry, great care would have to 
be exercised in the selection. The present editor varies 
the length of his articles from one line up to nearly two 
columns. 

The longest article I have noticed is that upon Na- 
poleon, — seventeen and one-half inches; or, including 
the following article upon the Napoleonic Wars, twenty- 
one and one-half inches,—i. e., more than two columns. 
William the Conqueror gets nine inches; Washington, 
eight; Cesar, Charlemagne, and Grant, respectively, 
about three; Alexander and Hannibal, an inch and a 
half each. Among statesmen, Gladstone fills seven and 
one-half inches, Lincoln four and one-half, Franklin 
three and one-half, Webster less than three, Bismarck 
and Richelieu two each, Pericles scarcely more than an 
inch. Among prophets, saints, and divines, Mohammed 
fills an entire column (ten and one-half inches), Zoroas- 
ter six, Moses and Buddha about five each, Jesus three, 
St. Paul, St. Peter, Confucius, Swedenborg, Spurgeon, 
and Beecher, respectively, about two, St. Benedict and 
Talmage an inch and a half each, St. Francis of Assisi 
one inch, General Booth and Channing somewhat less. 
There is a notice of the Franciscans but none of the 
Benedictines. It was taken for granted that Benedict 
and his great foundation, with its untold effect for good 
upon the human culture, were of no more interest than 
the performances of the Reverend T. DeWitt Talmage. 
It can hardly be urged that this is because Talmage is 
an American and a contemporary, for no especial favor 
is shown to either of these two classes. For example, no 
more space is given to the illustrious Channing than to 
a certain old English divine named Laurence Chaderton, 
and the founder of the Salvation Army bulks no bigger 
than the Girondin Bishop Fauchet. One is at a loss how 
to account for the circumstance that in this dictionary 
Jesus and St. Paul together sum up but half the sum 
of Mohammed! Have the editors gone upon the gen- 
erous assumption that “the general reader” would be 
sufficiently acquainted with the details of the lives and 
influence of the two founders of Christianity? Why 
then should Mr. Gladstone, who is a familiar figure, be 
aceorded seven times as much space as Pericles, and 
nearly four times as much as either Bismarck or Rich- 
elieu ? 

If there be any theory or principle for this prevail- 
ing want of proportion in the distribution of space, I 
have been unable to discover it. The examples here 


cited give but a faint notion of the editoral confusion 
of mind upon this vital point. I say confusion of mind, 
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but I cannot help wondering whether mind have any- 
thing to do with it, and whether this dictionary was not, 
like the Epicurean Universe, “formed by a fortuitous 
concourse ” of articles. 

In literature and music, an obtuseness if possible even 
greater is frequently shown to the relative rank of in- 
dividuals. Shakespeare and Schiller lead with a col- 
umn and a quarter (about thirteen inches each); to 
Goethe is allotted about a column (thirteen inches); 
Swift has nine inches; Dante, Ben Jonson, Voltaire, 
and Wagner, are given respectively about seven inches; 
while Ariosto, Boceaccio, Beethoven, and Montaigne are 
respectively despatched in from two to three inches. 
Théophile Gautier, a secondary or tertiary figure, usurps 
the large space of five inches, principally filled with an 
enumeration of his writings, many of them of quite 
minor importance. He and his works might be of 
much greater importance than they are, without entit- 
ling a figure of such purely esthetic interest to more 
notice than any one of the following, — to select a few 
typical names at random from the literatures of differ- 
ent nations: Bacon, Byron, Dryden, Samuel Johnson, 
Tennyson,—Cervantes, Calderon,—Alfieri, Petrarch,— 
Balzac, Corneille, Rousseau, Sainte - Beuve, — Heine, 
Herder, Klopstock, Kant,—Tolstoi, Turgenev,—or any 
great name in Greek literature or philosophy save 
Homer. What critic will support the editor in conceiv- 
ing Gautier as more important, or even more interest- 
ing to “the general reader,” than the least of these 
great men? Yet this is not an extreme example: at 
least, I can give many such. Thus, James Granger, an 
English book - collector, receives three and one-half 
inches space,—as much as the editor feels able to spare 
to Bacon, and more than is accorded Plato, Rousseau, 
Renan, and a hundred others of first-rate interest; 
Seribe gets also three and one-half,—as much as either 
Hawthorne or Leopardi; James Shirley, a third-rate 
dramatist of the decadence, three and one-half,— more 
than Marlowe, or Massinger, or John Ford, or John 
Webster, or Beaumont. Fletcher, however, receives the 
enormous space of seven and one-half inches,—as much 
as Voltaire or Dante; Robert Greene gets three inches, 
—more than Pope or Wordsworth; Gottsched and 
Shadwell bulk bigger than Heine, or Lamartine, or 
Schopenhauer; William Broome gets more notice than 
Emerson or Robert Browning, and almost twice as much 
as Mrs. Browning, who, in the good company of St. 
Francis and of Dostoyevski (no saint, he!) finds her- 
self prisoned in the nutshell of an inch. 

As I have already remarked, no especial favor is 
shown to contemporaries; thus, Leslie Stephen and 
John Morley get a little more than an inch each, A. J. 
Balfour and Mr. Bryce about half an inch. No one of 
these men, famous, brilliant, influential, productive, and 
learned as they are,—three of them men whoare mould- 
ing the policy of Great Britain, all of them men who 
are moulding the thought of Greater Britain,— no one 
of these is accorded even as much space as is given to 
that respectable and commonplace professor, Henry 
Morley. Space might at least have been found to men- 
tion John Morley’s great work on “ Diderot and the 
Encyclopedists.” 

One of the most difficult questions for the editor of 
such a work to decide must be that of the relative prom- 
inence which should be given to criticism and comment. 
This problem also has been evaded in the present work. 
Some of the biographical articles are noteworthy for the 
precision with which they state the social, cultural, or 





historic significance of their subjects; on the other hand, 
many of those I have examined are absolutely bald in 
their adherence to facts and dates. Compare, e. g., the 
articles on Herbart and on Lotze. In many cases rel- 
atively copious citations are made from such easily ac- 
cessible books as Saintsbury’s “ History of French Lit- 
erature,” Ticknor’s “Spanish Literature,” Morley’s 
“ English Writers.” When such citations are not at 
hand, everything in the nature of criticism or interpre- 
tative comment is usually (not always) omitted. Touch- 
ing Jeffrey, a brief and admirable sentence is quoted 
from Bagehot, who manages to hit off Jeffrey’s signifi- 
cance; touching Klopstock, on the other hand, there is 
not a word to give us a clue to the poet’s personal or 
literary character, to the quality and interest of his 
work, to his place and influence in German literature, 
—we are not so much as told that he was “a very Ger- 
man Milton.” Of Lessing we are informed that “in 
1750 began a friendship with Voltaire which had an 
important influence over his development”; but as to 
the course of this development, and its significance for 
human culture, there is not a word. As a matter of 
fact, there was no friendship, scarcely an acquaintance- 
ship, with Voltaire; hence the inference as to its sup- 
posed “influence over his development ” proves nuga- 
tory. 

On the same page with the Lessing article, a long 
quotation (sixteen lines) from Saintsbury is given, de- 
fining the place of Mlle. de Lespinasse in French liter- 
ature. To this note alone more space is devoted than 
to the entire article upon Mrs. Browning, while the 
whole article “ Lespinasse ” is longer than that devoted 
to an incomparably greater writer in the same genre, 
Mme. de Sévigné. Evidently, therefore, the prefer- 
ence given to Mlle. de Lespinasse over such command- 
ing figures in literature as Ariosto, Boccaccio, Browning, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Heine, Lamartine, Leopardi (to 
pause in mid-alphabet) cannot fairly be attributed to 
the intelligible principle involved in the watchword 
place aux dames! Examples of such incongruities in 
the matter of interpretation and comment might be in- 
definitely multiplied. On the whole, French literature 
seems to be more intelligently treated than German, or 
even English literature; but in the former field the use 
of scissors and paste in the dissection and appropriation 
of Saintsbury’s “ French literature ” has been so free as 
to seem to call for some prefatory acknowledgement at 
least, if not for apology. 

It would be interesting to know which member of the 
staff of “‘ eminent specialists ” was consulted in the selec- 
tion of the names of contemporary men of science who 
are entitled to notice in such a work. The selection is 
eccentric and the notices are out of proportion. One 
looks in vain for the names of noted naturalists who 
now stand for zodlogy, botany, and geology, in this 
country. The name of Eliza Youmans is given, os- 
tensibly because she is an American botanist; while 
those of Lesquereaux, Englemann, Vasey, Watson, 
Goodale, and Farlow are omitted. James Orton, the 
writer of a text-book on zodlogy and author of an un- 
important book of travels, is mentioned, while Verrill, 
Pourtales, Sydney I. Smith, W. H. Brooks, and W. H. 
Edwards are overlooked. F. B. Meek, the paleontolo- 
gist, is mentioned; Worthen, his collaborator, is not. 
Hayden and Powell, directors of two of the national sur- 
veys, are spoken of; Wheeler and King, two other direc- 
tors, are not. Wright, a popular writer on glacial geol- 
ogy, is mentioned; while Chamberlin, Salisbury, and 
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Upham, the workers and original writers on glacial geol- 
ogy, are omitted. Winchell, known for his text-books 
and popular writings on geological topics, is mentioned ; 
but Charles A. White, the author of one hundred and 
fifty-five original and valuable contributions to the sci- 
ence of geology, is omitted. Liais, Hartt, and Derby, 
Brazilian geologists, and Shaler, Marcou, and E. S. Dana, 
American geologists, are mentioned; and the following, 
who are, to say the least, quite as well known, are 
omitted: Chamberlin, Dutton, Emmons, Fontaine, Gil- 
bert, Hyatt, Irving, Iddings, Lesley, Lesquereux, Pum- 
pelly, H. S. and G. H. Williams, C. A. White, Whit- 
field, and Walcott, in this country; Heim and de Loriol 
in Switzerland; Beyrich, Benneke, Credner, Hauche- 
corn, Neumayr, Richthofen, Rosenbusch, and Zittel, of 
Germany; Suess of Austria; Barrois, Gaudry, Lappar- 
ent, and Michel Lévy of France; Capellini of Italy; 
Karpinsky and Tschernytschew of Russia. In many 
eases the text is out of all proportion to the prominence 
(among scientific men at least) of the subjects. For 
example, E. S. Morse, whose claim to recognition seems 
to be based chiefly upon an elementary text-book on 
zobdlogy (190 pages) occupies sixteen lines; while James 
Hall, the author of more than a hundred original con- 
tributions to science, many of them large beautifully 
illustrated quarto volumes, is given nine lines. A. S. 
Packard is given a dozen lines, while Alexander Agassiz 
is despatched in five. Such selections and discrimina- 
tions must give those who seek information in this book 
an entirely erroneous impression regarding science and 
the men who are its life. 

The preface leads one to expect to find the South 
American list, especially the Brazilian part of it, quite 
satisfactory, but between current newspaper literature, 
chorographic literature, and the Aemanach de Gotha, 
there are some important omissions. Custodio José de 
Mello certainly occupies all the space he is entitled to, 
but Saldanha da Gama, a more important figure in Bra- 
zilian polities, Saldanha Marinho, for years the head 
and front of republicanism in Brazil, and Joaquim Na- 
buco, the leader of the abolition movement, are not even 
mentioned. A few other noteworthy omissions from the 
Brazilian list taken at random are: Barao de Cotigipe, 
a leading politician, senator, prime minister, and head 
of a financial reform that did much to save Brazilian 
credit, Couto de Magalhaes, the author of a number of 
important works on history, travels, and ethnology; 
Nicolau Joaquim Moreira, the leading agriculturist 
and agricultural writer of Brazil; Mouchez, the author 
of about thirty of the most important books and charts 
that relate to the coast and hydrography of Brazil; 
Felisberto Caldeira Brant, the holder of the third dia- 
mond contract, and one of the most striking figures in 
the early history of Minas; Silva Xavier, or “Tiraden- 
tes,” the early martyr to republicanism (as if John 
Brown of Ossawatamie had been left ovt); Homem de 
Mello, the author of some fifty books and papers on 
travels and geography; Moreira de Azevedo, the author 
of more than thirty historical publications; Mello 
Moraes, the author of more than thirty important books 
and papers on history and medicine; not to mention such 
writers as Maria Graham and Luccock, whose books 
hae the periods they wrote about are classics of their 

ind. 

The names of South American places, so far as they 
have been examined, seem to be well chosen. We note 
the absence of Serro, or Villa de Principe, where dia- 
monds were first found in America, and for many years 
the chief city of the diamond district. 








Out of a score of the most prominent writers on the 
ceramic arts, we find only the names of Brongniart and 
Champfleury; those of Audsley, Bowes, Ebelmen, Gar- 
nier, Jacquemart, Salvétat, are omitted. 

In fine, this is a publisher’s book, over-hastily 
concocted for subscription sale. It seems to me dis- 
tinetly inferior in quality of editorial supervision to 
“The Century Dictionary,”— a work which I had 
the pleasure of reviewing, volume by volume, in 
these columns. Although “The Century Diction- 
ary ” is also defaced by many errors, doubtless due 
to the haste with which it was produced, it is dis- 
tinetly a scholarly work. “The Century Cyelo- 
pedia of Names” is, as I have shown, in many re- 
spects unscholarly. Its chief fault is want of pro- 
portion and perspective. Nevertheless, it is a very 
useful book to have at hand. It contains under one 
alphabet an enormous amount of more or less exact 
information about gods, men, and horses, countries, 
towns, and houses, fictitious characters, books, and 
battles. It gives a date for everything, and I have 
found but a small proportion of the dates examined 
to be wrong. I expect to continue to use the work 
with profit,— just as we use the predictions of the 
weather service without accepting them as infallible. 
It should be speedily revised by competent special- 
ists. If I could believe that these strictures might 
have some influence in inducing the publishers to 
take in hand such a revision, I should not account 
the time spent upon these tests as wasted. 


MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





The study Our generation has seen a steady 
of English growth of interest in the study of the 
Gogane. lyric, due in part doubtless to the rec- 


ognition of the fact that for some two hundred years 
past the lyric has been the only living form of poe- 
try. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” was the first 
adequate selection of English lyrics, and gave a 
new impetus to the study of the subject. Ward’s 
“English Poets” covered a wider field, but helped 
forward the same movement. Since then, our knowl- 
edge of the English lyric in the period of its great- 
est perfection has been widened through the re- 
searches and the publications of scholars like Mr. 
Bullen and Dr. Grosart. The results of these studies 
are seen in several popular publications of recent 
date. Professor Schelling’s “ Elizabethan Lyrics” 
has already been noticed in these columns. Dr. 
James Baldwin also has recently edited a volume of 
“Choice English Lyrics” (Silver, Burdett & Co.) of 
a popular nature. Catholicity of taste is an excel- 
lent thing, but even the most catholic taste would hes- 
itate to admit into a volume of three hundred and 
fifty pages, and covering the entire field of the En- 
glish lyric, as many selections from such versifiers 
as Macaulay, Moore, Hood, Rogers, Kirke White, 
and Owen Meredith, as Dr. Baldwin has seen fit to 
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admit to his volume. The editor’s principle of clas- 
sification, moreover, is unprofitable in that it admits 
much which is not properly lyric at all (such as the 
ballad of “King John and the Abbot’), and that 
it secures the inclusion of many pieces because of 
the interest of their subject-matter ; whereas in the 
lyric proper, motive and form and style, and not 
subject-matter, are the all-important things. — A 
selection of quite a different character, “‘ The Golden 
Pomp, a Procession of English Lyrics from Surrey 
to Shirley” (Lippincott), has been made by Mr. 
A. T. Quiller Couch. The lover of the Elizabethan 
lyric now begins to feel overwhelmed with an em- 
barrassment of riches, and will find it hard to make 
a choice between the various anthologies : Bullen’s, 
Schelling’s, Saintsbury’s “Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics,” and “The Golden Pomp.” To complete 
the roll, a volume of selections from “The English 
Poets of the Seventeenth Century from Donne to 
Dryden,” by Professor Briggs of Harvard, is in 
preparation for the “Atheneum Press Series,” 
while Professor Gummere is engaged in editing a 
selection of Middle English Lyrics. Of the three 
hundred and sixty-one pieces in Mr. Quiller Couch’s 
volume, it is interesting to note that seventy are 
also found in Palgrave, and some one hundred and 
twenty in Schelling; a fact significant not only of 
the richness of the field drawn upon, but also of the 
tendency among critics to agree upon a certain num- 
ber of the older lyrics as recognized classics of their 
kind. Schelling’s contains only two hundred and 
fifty-eight selections in all, so that nearly one-half 
of his number, it will be seen, are agreed upon by 
both editors. The plan of Mr. Quiller Couch’s vol- 
ume is somewhat more popular than that of Pro- 
fessor Schelling’s, while its range also is slightly 
longer, including as Elizabethans all authors born 
during the reign of Elizabeth. Schelling gives no 
selections from Herrick, Herbert, and other lyrists 
contemporary with these accomplished singers. Mr. 
Quiller Couch’s arrangement is ingenious and satis- 
factory for the general reader, following a natural 
but elastic grouping by motives and topics, which 
begins with spring, youth, love, and pastoral peace, 
proceeds through flower-motives, evanescence, ab- 
sence, carpe diem, melancholy, lullabies, dirges, and 
all the other familiar and charming themes of our 
older lyrics, and ends with winter and farewell. A 
happy effect of subtle harmony results for the reader 
who follows the course of the volume from begin- 
ning to finish. Where in literature can the Eliza- 
bethan lyric at its best be matched for perfume, 
grace, fervor, and artlessly artful melody ? 


In his volume on “ Rhythm and Har- 
mony in Poetry and Music” (Put- 
nam), to which is added an essay on 
“ Music as a Representative Art,” Professor Ray- 
mond continues the series of zsthetic studies, the 
succeeding volumes of which have been noted in 
Tue Drat. In the first essay in the present volume 
we have a continuation of “The Genesis of Art 


Essays in 
Esthetics. 





Form ”; in the second, a companion to “ Poetry as 
a Representative Art.” Like its predecessors, this 
volume is an interesting work; careful and grate- 
fully systematic in its plan, although somewhat hard 
reading. Like them, it is the product of much 
thought and observation; and it is thoroughly and 
well illustrated. For ourselves, we always fail to 
find in Professor Raymond’s theory that stimulat- 
ing and suggestive quality which is usually a note 
of those speculations that really open to us a valu- 
able truth, and we sometimes fail to find a certain 
closeness of argument which might be desired. In 
the space at hand we can give but the slightest illus- 
trations of these views, and we will confine ourselves 
to the essay on “ Music as a Representative Art.” 
As to this question we are much inclined to inquire, 
What of it all? Such generalities as music can rep- 
resent are hardly enough to enable us to think of 
it as we do of painting. It is representative, but as 
a rule, we cannot tell what it represents, until we 
are informed. And there still remains so much in 
music that is not representative, that, even accept- 
ing Professor Raymond’s showing, it seems a little 
futile to lay much weight upon that which is. But 
everyone will not accept Professor Raymond's show- 
ing. He is of the view, for instance, that variation 
of pitch is representative in music as in language. 
Now variation of pitch is representative in language, 
but in different languages it represents very differ- 
ent things. Professor Raymond speaks entirely of 
pitch in England. But pitch in the South German 
dialects is a very different matter, and in the Scan- 
dinavian dialects it is different still; and so in 
French and Welsh. Indeed, in almost every lan- 
guage the variation of pitch has some particular sig- 
nification. With which of these will music agree? 
Professor Raymond finds an analogy with English, 
which seems to show that foreign composers are 
very complaisant. But the analogy of language is 
not the sole basis of the theory. The author consid- 
ers many musical passages, and points out the sig- 
nificance of many musical effects. In some cases 
we think Professor Raymond imaginative. In many 
cases the music really does have the meaning as- 
cribed to it, after the meaning has been suggested. 
Such examples, however, do not amount to proof. 
A single case in which a certain effect had not a 
certain significance would play havoc with a score 
in which it had. For such reasons as these one can 
rarely accept Professor Raymond’s books without 
reserve, although they are such as always to com- 
mand interest and attention. 


The second volume of Messrs. Ap- 
black peoples pletons’ “ Anthropological Series” 
Garaes is a translation, by Prof. Frederick 
Starr, the editor of the series, of M. de Quatre- 
fages’ work on “The Pygmies.” It is an interest- 
ing popular account of the small black peoples of 
the world, their history, migrations, affinities, and 
present distribution. The ancients were acquainted 
more or less fully with five small black populations, 
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two in Asia, a third toward the sources of the Nile, 
a fourth a little to the east of the preceding, and a 
fifth far to the southwest. These peoples they called 
“ Pygmies.” Some of these tribes, much diminished 
in numbers, are still found near the regions which 
they formerly occupied. All of these small black 
peoples M. de Quatrefages considers as “ fragments 
of two human races, well characterized as blacks, oc- 
cupying, the one in Asia, the other in Africa, a con- 
siderable area, and both of them including not only 
tribes or distinct peoples, but even sub-races.” These 
two races are called the Negritos, including the small 
black peoples of Asia, of Malaysia, and of Melan- 
esia; and the Negrillos, including the small black 
tribes of Africa. The Eastern Pygmies, or Negritos, 
are divided into two geographical groups, the con- 
tinental and the insular. Traces of them are found 
in Japan, Formosa, the Philippine Islands, Borneo, 
New Guinea, and numerous other islands ; possibly 
also in Australia. On the mainland they inhabited 
parts of the Malay peninsula, of Indo-China, and 
of India. The Negrillos, or Pygmies of Africa, the 
second of the two races, are represented to-day by 
the Hottentots and Bushmen. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that M. de Quatrefages’ book is a thor- 
ough and scientific ethnological study. It will prove 
interesting, not to the scientific student alone, but 
to every intelligent reader. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have 
anaide-decamp done good service in issuing in a 
og phn. single compact volume, entitled “An 
Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon,” the personal and an- 
ecdotal portion of Count Philippe de Ségur’s vol- 
uminous “ History, Memoirs, and Miscellanea,” pub- 
lished in 1873. The memoir is one of the most 
charming and graphic as well as most instructive 
records of Napoleonic times — the work of a brave 
and honorable gentleman of the old régime, who, 
breaking perforce with the traditions of his ances- 
tors, bowed to the new conditions and served France 
as loyally under Bonaparte as he would have served 
her under a Capet. General of division, Peer of 
France, and Academician, Count de Ségur lived for 
the greater part of a century, making a brilliant fig- 
ure in war, politics, and letters, and serving through- 
out the Imperial wars mainly on the Emperor's 
staff. The present volume forms a dramatic per- 
sonal record, and is replete with pen-sketches of 
Napoleon and of the writer's companions in arms. 
In the introduction the author pays an eloquent 
tribute to the memory of his father, the celebrated 
ambassador to the Court of Catherine of Russia, 
and he recounts also the first years of his own im- 
poverished and proscribed childhood, in the midst 
of the whirlwind of the Revolution. Count de 
Ségur unhesitatingly fixes upon Danton the respon- 
sibility of that grim political invention, the Reign 
of Terror. Danton himself, he avers, boldly as- 
sumed it; and he quotes him as replying, “ with 
his too well-known cynicism,” to his (M. Ségur’s) 
father, when challenged as to his share in the Sep- 
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tember massacres: “Sir, you forget to whom you 
are speaking; you forget that we are the riffraff, 
that we have issued from the gutter ; that with your 
opinions we should soon fall back into it, and that 
we can only govern by the law of fear.” The vol- 
ume is a presentable one outwardly, and Mr. H. A. 
Patchett-Martin’s translation is smooth and grace- 
ful. The frontispiece portrait of Napoleon indi- 
cates the trend of the narrative. 

The edition of Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queene,” now issuing in monthly 
“Faerie Queene.” arts from the London press of Mr. 
George Allen, and obtainable in this country from 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., is one of the most beauti- 
ful examples of modern bookmaking imaginable, and 
the impecunious book-lover may well envy the for- 
tunate persons who become possessors of the thou- 
sand copies to which the work is limited. In stating 
this number, we do not take into account the 
twenty-seven additional copies on Japanese vellum, 
which only millionaires can hope to acquire. The 
work will be completed in nineteen parts, six of 
which, containing Books I. and II., have already 
been received by us. The text is a result of care- 
ful collation of several early editions, made by the 
loving care of Mr. Thomas J. Wise. Each part 
has illustrations in the shape of decorative canto- 
headings and tail-pieces, besides several full-page 
designs, all from the facile and sympathetic pencil 
of Mr. Walter Crane. The pagination of the work 
is consecutive, although each Book is intended to 
form a distinct volume, and has a title-page of its 
own. The parts vary from eighty to one hundred 
and twelve pages each, and are exquisitely printed 
on unbleached handmade paper. 


Mr. Curtin is no novice in collecting 
folk-lore, nor is his volume of “ Tales 
of the Irish Fairies and of the Ghost 
World” (Little, Brown, & Co.) his first contribu- 
tion of Irish tales. This volume, however, differs 
from any of his earlier work in character. In it he 
presents the present belief in fairies and ghosts. 
Ten per cent of the population of Southwest Mun- 
ster, where these tales were gathered, are to-day firm 
believers in fairies and uneasy spirits, and a large 
proportion of the remainder have a more or less 
definite fear that such beings exist. The Irish fai- 
ries and ghosts appear to be kin; and in his intro- 
duction to the book Mr. Nutt just hints the question 
whether fairy belief has net sprung from ancestor 
worship. The “good people” of Munster belief 
are generally malicious, and do little good to com- 
mon people unless they have already received some 
important help from these. One interesting feature 
of the tales is the way in which events are narrated 
of people still alive, or but recently dead, and known 
to the hearers. Yet the stories in some cases must 
have been told — the same in incident — long, long 
ago. It will do anyone good to read here of “ fairy 
forts ” and “fairy stroke,” of fairy infants need- 


Trish Fairy and 
Ghost tales. 
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ing nursing, and of cows stolen by the little people 
for milk supply. Apart from the amusement in 
the reading, one gets from this book a glimpse of a 
veritable ancient religion. 


We heartily wish the “ Letters of 
Celia Thaxter” (Houghton) might 
fall into the hands of every Amer- 
ican woman. The dainty book, with its enforced 
graces and dignities of phrase and sentiment, is re- 
plete with the fine and gentle spirit of true woman- 
liness— old-fashioned womanliness, which we firmly 
believe (with all deference to “ new and improved ” 
ideals) to be humanity’s moral crown and jewel, 
and the tap-root and original of the social virtues. 
A fine and true verse is that of the Koran: “ A son 
wins paradise at his mother’s knees.” The letters 
range from 1856 (when the writer was in her 
twenty-first year) to 1894, the year of her death ; 
and they form a true index to the character of the 
mistress of “ Appledore” and the unique life she 
led in her island home. The letters are tastefully 
mounted, and there are five portraits of Mrs. Thax- 
ter, together with an appreciative introductory sketch 
by the editors, A. F. and R. L. 


Mr. Walter Cranston Larned de- 
seribes his “Churches and Castles 
of Medisval France ” (Scribner) as 
a “record of a traveller’s impressions.” The book 
is more than this modest (and nowadays rather 
unpromising) expression implies. Mr. Larned has 
interwoven his descriptions with enough historical 
fact to enable general readers to see in the struct- 
ures noted something more than mere specimens of 
medieval architecture, as well as to appreciate the 
spirit of the French nation in assuming the enor- 
mous outlay required for restoring and preserving 
them. The vandalism of the Revolution has been 
generously atoned for by such works, for instance, 
as the restoration of Carcassonne at an expense thus 
far of about $700,000. Mr. Larned writes simply 
and concisely, and his book is, we should say, pre- 
cisely the one needed by the average visitor to the 
places described. The volume contains twenty-four 
full-page photographic plates. 


Mr. P. H. Ditchfield’s little treatise 
on “ Books Fatal to their Authors ” 
(Book-Lover’s Library : Armstrong) 
concerns itself chiefly with the lives of literary mar- 
tyrs in the more literal sense—authors, that is, who 
expiated their candor or their temerity by the cell, 
the rack, or the faggot, rather than the mere vic- 
tims of criticism or of public neglect. Mr. Ditch- 
field’s list is a long one, and it is mainly a roll of 
honor, being studded with such names as Huss, 
Tyndale, Savonarola, Bruno, Galileo, Sidney, Sarpi, 
Prynne, ete. A chapter is included on “ Booksell- 
ers and Publishers,’ a class whose misfortunes 
might well form a special subject of inquiry. Alto- 
gether, the little volume contains a good deal of cu- 
rious and suggestive matter. 


Letters of 
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Ten years ago Mr. Charles Lowe 
published an elaborate life of Bis- 
marck in a thousand large pages. 
He has now given us the cream of that work in two 
hundred and fifty small pages, under the same title, 
“ Prince Bismarck” (Roberts). In the new work 
the author has the advantage of treating his hero’s 
career as a completed whole, and of such new ma- 
terials and such corrections as ten years have 
brought. His many years of residence as a news- 
paper correspondent in the different countries of 
Europe have furnished an admirable preparation 
for his task, both in intimate knowledge of peoples 
and politics, and in skill in putting things effectively. 
The book furnishes a vivid picture of the greatest 
of modern statesmen, and a trustworthy narrative 
of his career, allowing somewhat for an author’s 
bias in his hero’s favor. We believe that his esti- 
mate of Bismarck’s work will be ratified by the 
judgment of impartial history. 


A condensed 
life of Bismarck. 


No man living has enjoyed better 
opportunities for studying the polit- 
ical characteristics and career of Mr. 
Gladstone than has Mr. Henry W. Lucy, whose par- 
liamentary diaries, extending from 1874 to 1892, 
are well known to the public. We expect to find in 
his recent book, “ Gladstone: A Study from Life” 
(Roberts), a sketch of that marvellous career as 
vivid as a practised literary skill, an intimate knowl- 
edge, and a sympathetic appreciation can make it ; 
and we are not disappointed. Though the narrow 
limits of a small volume preclude a detailed survey 
of the sixty-two years of incessant and beneficent 
activity, the author brings out more clearly the im- 
portant achievements and salient points of the states- 
man’s splendid career. His position as eye-witness 
of the scenes he describes enables him to give reality 
and vividness to his account by the interesting de- 
tails and touches he constantly adds. 


A life-study 
of Mr. Gladstone. 


That admirer of soldierly heroism, 
life of an Mr. Archibald Forbes, has found a 
English soldier. hero to his taste in Colin Campbell, 
whose life he has written for the “ English Men of 
Action” series (Macmillan). The book is a stir- 
ring narrative of military exploits in the Crimean 
War, the Indian Mutiny, and in various parts of 
the earth where British enterprise (to use no harsher 
word) has called for military support. The quali- 
ties that go to make a good soldier, the attractions 
and hardships and disappointments of the soldier’s 
life, are well brought out in the story. 


The stirring 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


“ The Complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott,” 
as now published by Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
form a single volume of 770 double-columned pages, 
printed in readable type on good but thin paper. There 
is an introduction by Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
and a biographical sketch by Mr. N. H. Dole. The vol- 
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ume is an excellent example of neat bookmaking, and 
is published at the low price of one dollar. 


The “Complete Geography” of Mr. A. E. Frye 
(Ginn) impresses us as an exceedingly well-considered 
and carefully-planned text-book. Commercial relations 
are emphasized and illustrated by an admirable series 
of special maps. Indeed, the work is exceptionally rich 
in maps of all sorts, including a 24-page supplement of 
maps alone, which in itself would make a very satisfac- 
tory family atlas. Relief maps also abound, telling their 
complex story at a glance. The many illustrations are 
both well-chosen and well-engraved. Such a manual 
as this offers a marked contrast to the poverty-stricken 
“ geographies ” of twenty or thirty years ago. 

“The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and 
Athens” (Macmillan) is a translation, by Messrs. E. J. 
Brooks and T. Nicklin, of the first volume of Dr. Gus- 
tav Gilbert’s “ Handbuch der Griechischen Staatsalter- 
thiimer.” A few English references are supplied but 
no substantial departure from the original has been at- 
tempted. Dr. J. E. Sandys contributes an introductory 
note to the translation, speaking in high terms of the 
usefulness and accuracy of the work, and of its popu- 
larity as a text-book. The volume is one of 463 pages, 
each of which is about half text and about half footnote. 

The compiler of “ What Shall I Play ?” (Gladstone 
Publishing Co.) has requested a large number of mu- 
sicians and teachers of the piano and organ to supply 
him with brief lists of pleasing and attractive compo- 
sitions, classified according to the difficulties they offer, 
and accompanied by whatever brief comment seems nec- 
essary. These lists, to the number of something like 
a hundred, are printed in the book of which the title 
has been quoted. In the list of contributors we find a 
few well-known names, such as those of Biilow, Mr. 
Arthur Foote, Dr. Robert Goldbeck, and Mr. W. H. 
Sherwood. Most of the contributors have avoided the 
classical compositions likely to occur to anybody, and 
rather sought to give titles taken from the less familiar 
and more modern repertory. The book ought to prove 
very helpful to both professionals and amateurs. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


The three parts of “ Henry VI.,” in as many volumes, 
are the latest additions to the charming “Temple” 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. Samuel L. Clemens is to start in August on a 
lecture-tour around the world, beginning with the Sand- 
wich Islands and ending with the British Isles. 

A new “ Economic Classic ” (Macmillan) is a reprint 
of Thomas Mun’s treatise (published posthumously in 
1664) on “ England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade.” 

Sir Frederick Pollock is now on the way to this coun- 
try, having accepted the invitation of Harvard Univer- 
sity to address the Law School upon the occasion of its 
annual Commencement. 

John Galt’s “ Annals of the Parish” and “ The Ayr- 
shire Legatees,” with an introduction by Canon Ainger, 
is the latest volume in the acceptable Macmillan series 
of reprints of the popular fiction of a past generation. 

No. 56 of the “ Old South Leaflets” is timely indeed, 
being a reprint of the Message in which President Mon- 
roe enunciated the Doctrine which has gone by his 
name ever since. The pamphlet ought to be brought 





to the attention of the brilliant young men who conduct 
our foreign policy through the medium of the news- 
papers which they serve as reporters. 

Our recent remarks upon the high plane of the work 
done at the Plymouth School of Applied Ethics are am- 
ply borne out by the programme for the coming season 
(July 7—August % which offers fare even more attrac- 
tive and substantial than has been supplied in previous 
years. 

Miss Emily Faithfull, news of whose death came on 
the third of this month, had many American friends, 
made during three visits to the United States, and her 
loss will be keenly felt on this side of the Atlantic. 
She did much effective work in many good causes, and 
her several books represent but a small fraction of her 
life-long activity. 

« The Bachelor of Arts” is the title of the new col- 
lege monthly edited by Mr. John Seymour Wood, with 
the collaboration of Messrs. Walter Camp and Edward 
S. Martin. The first number, dated May 1, has appeared, 
and is beautifully printed, although the narrow format 
is not exactly pleasing. The contents, if we except Mrs. 
Todd’s paper on the letters of Emily Dickinson and 
Mr. John Corbin’s notes on college life at Oxford, im- 
press us as rather sophomorical, and hardly what were 
to be expected in a magazine started under such prom- 
ising auspices. 

Southern California’s young and agreeable literary 
periodical, “The Land of Sunshine” (published at Los 
Angeles), celebrates the beginning of its second year 
by assuming a more distinctively magazine form and 
donning a new and striking cover, in its issue for June. 
The illustrations of the number are unexpectedly good, 
and the reading matter is varied and attractive. The 
“local color” of course predominates, both in text and 
pictures; and this, we fancy, will be to most readers 
the chief charm of the bright little perodical,—- for the 
“local color” of Southern California is something that 
its lovers can hardly have too much of. 


The London correspondent of the New York “ Critic” 
recently attended a dinner of the Omar Khayyam Club, 
and gives some interesting particulars concerning the 
customs of that organization: “The followers of Omar 
are expected to present themselves at the board, wear- 
ing the red rose of their poet: the guests assume a 
white rose in distinction. Such members as neglect the 
badge are summoned for an explanation by the Presi- 
dent early in the proceedings, and have each in turn to 
make such excuses as they may have at their disposal. 
Unless the President’s special leave is secured, it is ex- 
pected that members will drink red wine. The first 
toast upon the list is the immortal memory of Omar, 
which is drunk in silence, all standing.” 

Some years ago, a paragraph went the rounds of the 
newspapers to the effect that Bayard Taylor, in the opin- 
ion of Humboldt, “ had traveled farther and seen less than 
any man he ever knew.” Mr.C. V. Nye, writing to “ The 
Book Buyer,” thus tells the story of the origin of that 
fabrication : “A certain littérateur (no longer living in 
any sense) wrote to Mr. Taylor, asking him to give him 
a set of his works. Mr. Taylor knew no reason why he 
should do so, and simply referred the request to his 
publisher, who declined to send the books. Thereupon 
the man, through sheer malice, invented the remark 
which he put into Humboldt’s mouth, embodied it in 
the paragraph, and inserted it in a column which he was 
making up for a popular weekly.” 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
June, 1895 (Second List). 


Barras Memoirs, The. Dial (June 16). 
Bee-Tending. W.Z. Hutchinson. Cosmopolitan. 
Boston Schools and Teachers. Arena. 

British House of Commons, The. M. J. Wright. 
Canada. Marquis of Lorne. North American. 
Chautauqua Movement, The. H.H. Boyesen. Cosmopolitan. 
Chicago Newspapers and their Makers. Review of Reviews. 
Chino-Japanese War, Military Lessons of the. No. American. 
Cobbe, Frances Power. John W. Chadwick. New World. 
Criticism, Touchstones of. Dial (June 16). 

** Degeneration,’’ Nordau's. Kenyon Cox and others. No. Am. 
Democracy and Religion. J. H. Crooker. New World. 
English Seamen in the 16th Century. W.H.Carruth. Dial. 
Hawaiian Climate. Curtis J. Lyons. Overland. 

Hawaiian Commercial Development. T.G. Thrum. Overland. 
Hawaiian Land Tenures. Sanford B. Dole. Overland. 
Hawaii for Tourists. John D. Spreckels. Overland. 

Labor Problems, Discussions of. E. W. Bemis. Dia/ (June 16). 
Madagascar, Juurneying in. Frank Vincent. Pop. Science. 
Militarism, The Spirit of. A.B. Ronne. Popular Science. 
Monopoiy, Militia, and Men. Emil Richter. Arena. 
Names, A Dictionary of. M. B. Anderson. Dial (June 16). 
Nationalism, First Steps in. Solomon Schindler. Arena. 
Paris Salons of ’95, The. Charles Yriarte. Cosmopolitan. 
Passion Play at Héritz, The. Review of Reviews. 

Pauline Eschatology, The. Orello Cone. New World. 
Railway Charges, Declinein. H.T. Newcomb. Pop. Science. 
Sentimentalism and Political Economy. W.Kirkus. N. World. 
Silver Standard in Mexico, The. North American. 
Sun-Worship, Survivalsof. Fanny D. Bergen. Pop. Science. 
Theocritus. Joshua Kendall. Poet-Lore. 

Two-Ocean Pass. B. W.Evermann. Popular Science. 
United States, Power of the. M.G. Mulhall. No, American. 
Virgil’s Art. John Albee. Poet-Lore. 

Whist in America. Frank W. Crane. Cosmopolitan. 
Woman, The Psychology of. G. T. W. Patrick. Pop. Science. 


Arena, 





LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 60 titles, includes books re- 
ceived by THE D1Au since its last issue.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Suppressed Chapters, and Other Boukishness. By Robert 

ridges, author of ‘‘ Overheard in wor" ”” 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 160. Chas. Scribner's Sones. $1.25 

Readings from the Old English Dramatists, By Cath- 
erine Mary ti my In 2 vols., with it, 
12mo, gilt tops, uncut. Shepard. " Box , $3.50. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene ‘as IL., cents IX. - XIL.). 
Edited by Thomas J. Wise. Part VI. illus., 4to, uncut. 
Macmillan & Co. $3. 

Ernest eng FA or, A Soul Laid Bare: A Drama for the 
Closet. A. Parker. 12mo, uncut, pp. 345. Chas. 
Scribner’s my oat 

The pa ge of tg Allan Poe. Newly collected and 

ted, with Memoir, Introductions, and Notes, b 
Edward Wood 


mund 
. 10 vols.; Vol. IV., — 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. OUT, 
Stone & Kimball. $1.50, 
The Art of Newspaper Making: Three Lectures. By 
A. Dana. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 114. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1. 


The Elizabethan Hamlet: yam Aa of eo Goweees, ete. By 
John Corbin; with yt: Re Powell. 
12mo, uncut, ‘pp. 91. Chas. ~ +4 Sons. $1.25. 

The Yellow Book: An Illustrated Quarterly. Vol. 
Aveil 1895 ; illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 317. Copeland & 

1 

pemogen phica: re Aine of Bibliography. In 12 quar- 
terly = yore illus., 4to, uncut, pp. 128. Chas. 
Scribner’s ft 








The Humour of Russia. Translated by E. L. Vo 
with introduction by a 12mo, 
pp. 349, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate. 
with +~_— introduction, 
Duruy 


, 


prefaces, and appendices, b 
. In4 vols.; vo I. and ile | aa ive, 
gilt top, uncut. Harper & Bros. Boxed, $7.50, 
D.C.L., 


The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman, 
LL.D. By W. R. W. Stephens, B.D., author of * Life 
and Letters of Dean Hook.” In 2 vols.; with portraits, 
12mo, uncut. Macmillan & Co. $7. 

The Life and Writings of Turgot, Conngtostion Saugeal o of 
France, 1774-6. Edited for English ers ab le 
Stephens. With frontispiece, 8vo, uncut, pp. 33 
mans, Green, . $4.50. 

William the Silent, Prince of Orange: The Moderate 
Man of the Sixteenth Century. The Story of His Life 
Told from Letters and Official Documents. By Ruth 
Putnam. In 2 vols., illus., gilt top, uncut. G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.75. 

Lorenzo Lotto: An Eesay i in Constructive Art Criticism. 
By Bernhard Berenson, author of ‘* The Venetian Paint- 
ers of the Renaissance.’’ Illus. in ome 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 362. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

Louis XIV. and the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
Arthur Hassall, M.A. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 444. Putnam’s 
“Heroes of the Nations.” $1.50. 

Major James Rennell and the Rise of een Relish 

phy. By Clements R. ——2 ith por- 
trait, 12mo, pp. 232. sp Geir dance 


Series.”” $1.25. 
HISTORY. 

Recollections of War Time: Reminiscences of Men and 
Events in Washington, ——, By Albert Gallatin 
a 8vo, uncut, pp. 380. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Decline and Fall of Napoleon. By Field-Marshall 
Viscount Wolseley, K.P. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 203. 
Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia. By James 
Curtis h, A.B. 8vo, uncut, pp. 99. Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies. 50 cts. 

The Story of Patriot’s Day, Lexington and Concord, April 


1 i By Geo. J. amet Illus., 16mo, pp. 170. 
Shepard. 60 cts. 


POETRY. 

The New World, with Other Verse. By Louis James Block. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 203. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Thoughts in Verse. By Clifford Howard. 16mo, pp. 72. 

Buffalo: Peter Paul k Co. $1. 


FICTION. 
The Adventures of Captain Horn. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 12mo, pp. 404. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Celibates. By George Moore, author of ‘* Esther Waters.” 
12mo, pp. 453. illan & Co. $1.50 
Master and Man. By Count Leo Tolstoy ; ; translated wh. 
owe 


Hulme Beaman; with introduction by W 
16mo, pp. 165. D. Appleton & Co. 75 cts 
Doctor Gray’s Quest. By Francis H. Underwood, LL.D., 
a of “ Quabbin.” 12mo, pp. 406. Lee & Shepard. 
My Indian Summer. By Princess Olga Cantacuzéne Al- 
ies wx a ty Pw Smith. 12mo, pp. 292. Mac- 


The "Head sen a ipeeaeeas Being an Account of Certain Pas- 
in the Life of Humphrey fate, sometime an 
Ofcom the Caton of Vi by Mand Wilder 
Goodwin, au’ Tho Colonial nial Cayal. ”” 16mo, gilt 
top, pp. 225. “i. og & Co. $1.25. 
A Madonna of the Al Trans. from the German of B. 
Schulze-Smidt, by Nathan Haskell Dole. With frontis- 
no 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 207. , Brown, 


At the ween Corner, and Other ~~) > By H. B. Marriott 

Watson, author of ‘* Diogenes of London.’’ 16mo, pp. 

196. Roberts Bros. $1. 

Forward House: A Romance. By William Scoville Case. 
16mo, uncut, pp. 149. Chas. Saawe sSons. $1. 

Into the Highways and Hedges. By F. F. Montrésor. 
16mo,.pp. 456.. D. Appleton & Co. $1. . : 
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Annals of the Parish, and The / prsncn By John 
pong with — — y by “ red Ainger. LIllus., 12mo, 


ra nee A Tale} in a aa Verse. By S. Weir 
. LL.D. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 55. The Century 


a, i The History of an Innocent Scan 
dal. Baited by “K.” 12mo, pp. 254. G. P. Putnam's 


Princeton Stories. By Jesse Lynch Williams. 
319. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

The Prince of Balkistan. By Allen Upward, author of 
“ The ~~ 7 Owen.”’ 12mo, pp. 280. J. B. Lip- 

Tenement Tales of New York. By J. W. Sullivan. With 
frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 233. Henry Holt 
& Co. 75 cts. 

A Fiend —_- a By David Malcolm, author of ** Fifty 
Thousand Do m.’’ 18mo, gilt top, pp. 213. 
J. Selwin Tale ry Sons. 75 cts. 

A Gender in Satin. By “ Rita,” author of “ A Husband 

temo, pp. 197. Putnam’s ** Incog- 


Every Day’s News. come, pp. 197. Putnam’s “ Incognito 
Library.”’ 50 cts. 


Jimmy Boy. By hie May, author of “‘Wee Lucy.” 
Illus., 16mo, pp. or Lee & Sh Shepard. 75 cts. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


The Relation of Religion to Civil Government in the 
United States of America. By Isaac A. Cornelison. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 393. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

The Condition of Woman in the United States: A 

veller’s Notes. By Madame Blane (Th. Bentzon); 
trans. by Abby on Alger. With portrait, 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 285. Bros. $1.25. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


Handbook of Birds oh Eastern North America. With keys 
to the Species panes of Their Plumages, Nests, 
ete. a Frank . Illus, in color, ete., 

1 pp. 421. D. Appleton & Co. $3. 
Hygiene and Physical Culture for Women. By Anna 
. Galbraith, M.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 294. Dodd, Mead 

& Co. $1.75. 

The Eye in Its Relation to Health. By Chalmer Pren- 
tice, M.D. 8vo, pp. 214. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


12mo, pp. 


Archeeolo tions in , el Potomac Val- 


ic In 
leys. Gerard Fowke. 8vo, uncut, pp. 80. Govern- 
ment ing Office. 


The Cat: A Guide to Its Classification . Care, Diseases, etc. 
- M.D. Llius., 16mo, pp. 


The Horticulturist’s Rule-Book: A Com 4 of Use- 
ful ion for Fruit: wers, Florists, e By L 
H. Bailey. 16mo, pp. 302. Macmillan & Go. 75 cts. 
"™"ssemaeaion, segead vised cai By >i 163 os 
re ition. e n 

Court Pub pes , 75 ets. ” 
d Birds of New England: A Pocket 
— yy ® 4 By MA A. Willcox. 18mo, pp. 158. Lee & Shep- 


LAW. 
A Manual of Public International Law. By Thomas Al- 
7 _ , M.A. 8vo, uncut, pp. 244. Macmillan & 


Your Will: How to Make It. By George F. Tucker, author 
ty —— of Wills.” 12:0, pp. 113. Little, Brown, 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Complete Geography. By Alex Everett Frye, author of 
“Child and Nature.” Illus., 4to, pp. 184. Ginn & Co. 


$1.55. 
Bugénie Grandet. Par Honoré de Balzac; edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by ny xy Bergeron. With 
6mo, pp. 280. 0. Henry olt & Co. 80 cts. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Youna LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J. 

Prepares pupils for College. Broader Seminary Course. 
Room for twenty-five boarders. Individual care of pupils. 
Pleasant family life. Fall term opened Sept. 12, 1894. 

Miss Eunice D. Szwatt, Principal. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
FOURTH SUMMER SESSION. 
Plymouth, Mass., July 8— August 9, 1895. 
Four Departments: I. ECONOMICS; II. ETHICS; 
= EDUCATION ; IV. HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


corps of able lecturers. For programme with full 
ric aPp to S. Burns Weston, 1305 Arch Street, 








THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. BACK-NUMBER MAGAZINES. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


H. W. HAGEMANN, 
Importer, 


160 Fifth Ave. (Mohawk Bidg.), 
NEW YORK. 


Catalogue sent gratis. 
INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
revision and 





Eneuisn Books. 
Nose Tyre. 

Goop Paper. 

Lonpon Imprints. 
INCOMPARABLE PRICEs. 
Scarce Eprrions. 
HanpsomeE Brinpinas. 





cess. ‘Torms by agreement. Circulars. Address 
Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
eAnd bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tue STANDARD B tank Books. 


(For the Trade Only.) 


Everything, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
and Household uses. 

Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms: . . . . 101 & 103 Duane Street, 
New York Crry. 
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THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 


A complete stock of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
standard works. New books received as soon as issued. 
Large assortment of text-books in foreign languages. Com- 
plete catalogues mailed free on demand. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(FP. H. CASTOR & CO., Successors ), 





HISTORY OF NEW YORK CITY. 


By Mrs. M. J. Lams (late editor ‘‘ Magazine of American 
History”). 2vols. Royal 8vo, $16.00 net. 
“ Without a rival.”"— Cuartes A. PARKHURST. 
“In mechanical execution superb.”"— R. 8. Storrs. 
“Should be in every New York household.”—Warp McALLIsTER. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yor«. 





John Brown Among the Quakers, 
and Other Sketches. 


By Irvine B. Ricuman, U.S. Consul-General to Switzer- 
land. Published by Historical Department of Iowa, Ad- 
dress L. B. Abdill, 520 Walnut street, Des Moines, Iowa, or 
A. C, McClurg & Co., Chicago, lll. Price, $1.00. 

Among the sketches are Black Hawk and Keokuk, Nauvoo 
and the Prophet, ete. 

“* Have read [the MSS. of] your Black Hawk and Keokuk. It isa val- 
uable contribution to Western history.’"—Francis Parkman. 


“A study from original sources of the life of Captain Brown in Spring- 
dale and Tabor, lowa.”"— New York Nation. 

“The Historical Department of the State deserves the thanks of our 
people for the publication of Mr. Richman’s excellent book.’’— Burling- 
ton (lowa) Hawkeye. 





ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 


The object of this organization is to direct the reading 
of individuals and small classes through correspondence. 
The Courses, prepared by Specialists, are carefully 
adapted to the wishes of members, who select their own 
subjects, being free to read for special purposes, general 
improvement, or pleasure. The best literature only is 


used; suggestions ave made for and no effort 
spared to make the Club of permanent value to its 
members. For particulars address, 
MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Letters of Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge. 


Edited by Ernest Hartitey Co.teripcr. With 16 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt 


top, $6.00. 
et kn ta 


able autobiography.” —New York Times. 


The Life of the Spirit in Modern 
English Poets. 


By Viva D. Scupper, Associate Professor of English 
Literature in Wellesley College. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.75. 


‘The interpretation it A ae of the tendencies of modern English 
poetry is thoughtful and ulating.”"—New York Tribune. 


Selected Essays by James 
Darmesteter. 


Translated from the French by HELEN JastrRow. Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, by Professor Morris JAs- 
TROW, JR., of the University of Pennsylvania. With 
a Portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


A book of great interest on religious and Oriental subjects 
by one of the foremost scholars of modern France. 


Out of the East. 


Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By Larcapio 
Hearn. Attractively printed, with artistic binding. 
16mo, $1.25. 

“The student will welcome this work not only as a cluster > 


to the stud: 
= Saag | as ory World. contribution ly of 


"s us is 
his letters Eee 


Russian Rambles. 
By Isaset F, Hapcoop. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“ During the years she passed in Se pee ae = 
served so much, which she tells so well, that she has given us a volume 
of distinctly exceptional merit.”—New York Evening Post. 


The Mississippi Basin. 


The Struggle in America between England and France. 
1697-1763. With full Cartographical Illustrations 
from contemporary sources. By Justin WINSOR, au- 
thor of “Cartier to Frontenac,” “Christopher Co- 
lumbus,” ete. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

This volume takes up the of American exploration 
where Dr. Winsor left it in his ‘ bo, usuhapae. ” It 
traces the counter movements of the English and French, in 


adventure, trade, and war, for the possession of the 
Valley. 


Ten New England Blossoms 


and their Insect Visitors. 
By CLarence M. Weep, Professor in the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural College. With Illustrations. Square 
12mo, $1.25. 


A book of tn papular andl dolighttat essays on certain 
blossoms and the visitors they attract. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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HIGHER THAN ALL OTHER HIGH GRADES. 


MONARCH BICYCLES. 


MONARCH in name, style, quality, appearance —fit for a King or a Queen. 
Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, Beautifully Finished, 
and Exquisitely Designed. 








Four Models—Prices: . . . . $85.00 and $100.00. 
8B” SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
THE MONARCH CYCLE COMPANY. 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Streets, \ - 
Retail Salesroom : No. 280 Wabash Avenue, j CHICAGO. 
















BRANCHES: 
New York. San FRANcIsScO. PORTLAND. Sart Lake Ciry. 
DENVER. MeEMPHis. Detroit. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. TO AUTHORS. 


Tributes from His Associates. THe DIAL PREss, CHICAGO, 
ger se Is prepared to undertake the publication of Au- 
thors’ Editions or Private Editions of merito- 
wi tet we oP rious works in any department of literature. 
The late George Wrii1am Curtis; the Hon. Henry The myer rendered will include the critical 
L. Dawes, ex-United States Senator; W. J. Ferav- | -¢vision of MSS. to prepare them for publica- 


= — at Ford's ay cag fy ” tion, the editorial supervision of works passing 
incoln’s Law Partner; Gen. James F. Rusi1ne, o ~ 
Gen. Sickles’s Staff; Henry C. Bowen, editor of through the press, tasteful and correct typogra 


The Independent; Maj.-Gen. O.O. Howanp, U.S.A.; | Phy, and the competent oversight of all details 
We O. Seepeane, Mr. Saeciate wy = sores de necessary to the produétion of a complete and 
t - Rice, ex-Governor of Massachusetts; ¥ . istributi 7 
Murat Hatsrean, editor of The Brooklyn Union; well-made book ; also, the distribution of copies 
F. W. Sewarp, son of Secretary William H. Seward; | 40 the press and elsewhere as desired. An ex- 
the Hon. Grorcr S. Bourwe t, ex-Secretary of the | tended experience in all the praétical details of . 
Treasury; the Hon. Tuomas L. James, ex-Postmas- | p54 production, both on the literary and the 
ter-General, and others. With an Introduction by : , ree 
the Rev. Witt1am Haves Warp, D.D. 12mo, cloth, | ™échanical sides, justifies the guarantee of sat- 
with Portrait, gilt top, $1.25; paper covers, 50 cts. | isfaflory results to all in need of such services. 
The selections contained in this volume appeared in the | The typography of THE DIAL — Spoken of by 
friends and acquaintances of Mr. Lincoln to commemorate | the San Francisco “Argonaut” as *‘ the jour- 
the thirtieth anniversary of his assassination. Their perma- | ya] de luxe among American literary period- 
ous requests have been made for their publication in book | #a/s”— is an example, in one direction, of the 
fm pe aE work done at this establishment. 
Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Terms will be given on application Address 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. THE DIAL PRESS, 
46 E, 14th St., New Yorx. 100 Purchase St., Boston. 315 Wabash Ate., Chicago. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 































FORTY-TWO SPECIAL ARTICLES BY SOLDIERS, 














